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C N CALLING 

While revolutions vex the 
world that man is blessed 
who every day is per¬ 
mitted to behold anything 
so pure and serene as the 
western sky at sunset. 

Thoreau 
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GERMAN COLONIES NOT ON HITLER’S MAP 

Happy Children of 
the Fatherland 


If only Herr Hitler would let them, 
A there are eighty million Germans who 
would be good neighbours in Europe. 

We feel sure that this is so, and are 
confirmed in our opinion by the 
remembrance of two German colonies 
far from the Fatherland. 

High in the Andes of. Venezuela 
an American scientific expedition 
came on a sight as strange as any of 
the rare birds they were seeking. 

It was a village that might have 
been in the Black Forest of Germany, 
and from among the trees two flaxen¬ 
haired, blue-eyed little girls ran out 
to see the strangers. They might 
have been small German angels, and 
that indeed was no doubt what their 
mother thought them, for the village 
was a forgotten German colony, 
-founded'here about ioo years ago. 

The Codazzi Trail 

In 1841 Colonel Codazzi, with Count 
Tovar, obtained a grant of land in 
Venezuela, and brought to this eyrie 
in the mountains, 5000 feet above the 
sea, 70 to 80 families from the Black 
Forest to make a home in the New 
World. There were carpenters and 
weavers and cobblers, a barber, a 
doctor, a priest, and they climbed up 
here by the mountain path, still called 
the Codazzi trail, to graft a slice of 
South-West Germany in the Andes. 

They set about it with German 
thoroughness, and they have never 
forgotten their native land. They 
built houses and a church, barns for 
the wheat planted in their hard-won 
fields, and outhouses for the cows in 
the pasture. They planted tall trees, 
and as a stranger approaches the 
village he eould half believe he was in 
Wurttemberg among .the forests which 
divide. the Rhine and the Neckar. 
The wooden houses are German, 
though they also look Swiss, with their 
porches and balconies and high- 
stepped gables. These German colon¬ 
ists of Colonia Tovar, as they called it, 
made a thorough job of it; and their 
descendants through four generations 
have kept up the good work. 


50 Men Cross the Earth 

Although the stream of emigration 
from the United Kingdom to New 
Zealand has been flowing very slowly in 
recent years, it is pleasing to receive news 
that 59 skilled tradesmen from England 
have arrived in the Dominion. 

These 59 are the first party of building 
tradesmen to go from the Old Country 
to encourage the building of more and 
better houses. There were 27 carpenters, 
11 bricklayers, 10 plasterers, 8 painters, 
2 electricians, and a plumber, and work 
was available for all. 


Though by the world forgot, they 
have not forgotten the Fatherland. 
They are Germans of the Germans, in 
speech, in appearance, and we dare 
say in thought. They have been as 
careful as Adolf Hitler himself to 
keep the Nordic strain pure ; and in 
the midst of a land of foreigners have 
never mingled with them. But the 
Venezuelans, not themselves an un¬ 
mixed race, are very proud of these 
strangers in their midst, and the 
Colonia Tovar, with its neat houses 
and gardens, and tall Lombardy 
poplars (not German, it is true, but 
Italian), is a prized curiosity of the 
land. Few see it, because the steep 
Codazzi trail docs not invite casual 
visitors. 

This secluded happy colony reminds 
us of another brought to mind by our 
letters from Daisy Bates. Near her 
tent at Pyap, on the banks of the 
Murray in South Australia, she has 
found new friends and admirers to 
add to the Native aborigines who call 
her Kabbarli, their grandmother. 

Citizens of the World 

These new friends will also call her 
Grandmother, for they are the grand¬ 
children of Germans who settled near 
Pyap long before the war came to 
divide us from Germany. It did not 
divide these German pastoralists from 
us or from their fellow Australians. 
Here, as elsewhere, they make the best 
of citizens, just as they do in Venezuela, 
or in Wisconsin, or (we might add) as 
they have done in England. 

We in the past have owed much to 
■ the Germans in our midst. They have 
added as chemists and metallurgists 
to our science and industry. A 
German by descent has been First 
Sea Lord, and another one of the 
most valued officials of the Foreign 
Office. Many more might be men¬ 
tioned, and when we consider them we 
cannot help thinking that if Herr 
Hitler would only leave them alone 
they would remain good Germans 
while becoming what is even better, 
good Citizens of the World. 


Jellyfish 

Shoals of herrings have abounded in 
the North Sea this year, byt the catches 
have been comparatively small owing to 
the presence of immense quantities of 
jellyfish. The jellyfish line the nets, it 
seems, and the fish - immediately keep 
away from them. 

The result of this invasion of jellyfish 
is that at Newcastle alone thy total 
amount of crans of herrings caught this 
year is only about half the total for last 
year. The jellyfish have cost the fisher¬ 
men at least ^5000. 



Every week the new liners are flying across the Atlantio both ways—the Clippers of 
America and the Empire flying-boats of Britain. In the upper picture one of the British 
boats, Cabot, is being fuelled in mid-air, and in the lower picture is the Yankee Clipper 


The New Atlantic Liners 
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Choristers in Camp at 
Chislehurst 

Two of the Chorister Campers at the 
College of St Nicolas have sent us 
these notes oh this year’s camp in'the 
delightful grounds of the college at 
Chislehurst. 

The summer camp held for the last 
four years at the College of St Nicolas 
is unlike any other camp, for the 
qualification for attendance is to be a 
member of a church choir affiliated 
to the School of English Church Music. 

The campers occupy rooms in the 
college or tents in the grounds, as 
they prefer, but all share in the camp 
work, except that the catering is in 
charge of a most admirable cook. 

The main interest, of course, is 
singing, and a great variety of Church 
music is studied and performed by 
the campers at the chapel services. 
This year we managed a Full Cathedral 
Service (with setting of the Canticles 
and an anthem) twice each day, all 
wearing our robes of many colours. 

This year there were in camp 38 
boys and 24 men from places as far 
apart as Scotland, Lancashire,' Kent, 
and South Wales, while three boys 
and one man came from the English 
Church at Copenhagen, being, in spite 
of language difficulties, most popular 
members of the camp. 

Plenty to Do 

Whatever the weather, there was 
plenty to do. Pianist campers have 
a selection of nine pianos, and organists 
two pedal-pianos and two very fine 
organs, and for non-playing musicians 
there are many gramophone records. 

The grounds of the College of St 
Nicolas are delightful, covering over 
ten acres, and every acre is a credit to 
the gardeners. Fine weather pro¬ 
vides ample opportunity for the use of 
a tennis-court, cricket-nets, and games 
of cricket on a pitch near by. Three 
baths are available for swimming, two 
closed and one open. Unfortunately, 
however, we had three days of almost 
incessant rain which damped every¬ 
thing except our spirits (which never 
can be damped). 

Yet in spite of all this the camp 
was most successful, and all are most 
grateful to Sir Sydney Nicholson and 
his staff for the splendid time they 
have given us at this year’s C C C, 
the Chislehurst Camp of Choristers. 

45 Years of Music 

The Promenade Concerts conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall are 
here again, their 45th season, and it is a 
happy idea for the programme to open 
with a note about the Jubilee Fund.- 

This states the final total to be 
£8824 5s 1 id, and the names of the 
hospitals in which eight beds for 
orchestral musicans have been endowed. 
It is mainly due to the enthusiasm for 
music aroused by these concerts that so 
big a sum was forthcoming, and they 
have done much to make us a music- 
loving nation again. 

The concerts this summer maintain 
the high standard they have achieved, 
and it is a sign of the general progress 
that two of the Saturday evenings have 
been allotted to the works of one com¬ 
poser, Mendelssohn and Tschaikovsky, 
whereas in the past all Saturdays were 
devoted to “ popular ” items. 

All the old favourites appear in^ the 
series, and, as usual, many first perform¬ 
ances of works by British composers. 


A Black Cloud Over 
Khartoum 


One of our soldiers-out in Khartoum has 
sent us this impression of his first storm 
of locusts. 

’"Phe first- intimation that a locust 
storm was on the way appeared 
when a densely black cloud was seen 
in the distance, moving towards us. 

When this cloud was about half a 
mile' away a low droning noise became 
audible, increasing in volume until the 
noise resembled that of many aircraft 
zooming by. 

There were millions of them, and, 
emerging from a stretch of sandy 
desert to the green grass verges dotted 
about Khartoum, they made their 
devastating swoop from the sky and 
hungrily cropped every blade of grass 
closer to the ground than any cutting 
machine could have done ! 

We threw stones at them, and each 
stone would claim a dozen victims 
before it hit the ground. Kite-hawks 
hovered just above the swarm, and no 
doubt enjoyed themselves; all they 
had to do was to open their mouths. 


The locusts still beat their wings in 
unison, even while devouring the grass 
and flower plants,' and then, when 
nothing was left on that piece of 
ground, would take to the air and con¬ 
tinue their way like a black rainbow 
across the sky. They had carved out 
for themselves a mile-wide path, 
stretching from horizon to horizon. 

A number of natives standing close 
by quietly went on with their work, 
casually flicking off their garments any 
stray locusts which alighted there. 
One or two of these natives looked at 
our small party of friends with a rather 
knowing smile as though to say, “ Well, 
Effendi, there’s something you couldn’t 
see in England—not if you lived to be 
a hundred! ” 

The storm lasted just under half an 
hour, but in that short time an in¬ 
credible and amazing change had been 
effected—it had been summer and 
now it was winter in that strip of land 
the countless hordes of these relentless 
invaders had chosen for their attack. 


The Safe Town Leads The Policeman and 


the Way 


As far as road accidents are concerned 
Salford is the safest city in the North. 

Now they are going one step farther ; 
they are offering for one week to test 
the steering and brakes of any motor 
vehicle free of charge. Salford is the 
first city or town to undertake such a 
job. Although the idea has been worked 
out by Salford’s Chief Constable, Major 
Godfrey, the test will be carried out by 
civilian experts, in order to reassure 
drivers. There will be no question of 
proceedings against motorists whose 
brakes might be found defective. 

As the C N has already mentioned, 
Salford has a fine ten-years road safety 
record, and there have been two years 
with no accidents to schoolchildren. 


the Elephant 

The police in Bridlington were con¬ 
fronted with unusual problems the other 
day when two elephants went lumbering 
through the crowded streets. 

One policeman on point duty, not 
knowing how to deal with elephants 
among the traffic, turned his back on 
the animals and pretended he had not 
seen them. 

Another was a little more diplomatic. 
As the elephants approached (with 
every intention of forging ahead, come 
what might) he blandly motioned them 
on, much to the amusement of the 
spectators, who realised that not even 
the strong arm of the law could have 
held up six tons of elephant. 


Our Best-Spent Money Captain Scott s Sledge 


Last year as much as £80,000,000 
was -spent by the State on old age 
pensions and in payment towards 
pensions for widows and orphans. 

What magnificent work this is, bring¬ 
ing comfort to hundreds of thousands 
of homes ! It is surely our best-spent 
money. The number benefited was : 

Old Age.2,113,560 

Widows. 816,900 

Orphans. 14,600 

It is unfortunate that the Government 
finds itself unable, under present con¬ 
ditions, to increase the 10s old age 
pension, yet even as it is the number of 
the aged is increasing so rapidly that 
in a generation the cost of old age 
pensions alone will be ^140,000,000 1 
It is difficult to know how it can be paid. 

The Vienna Boys 

It has been delightful this week to 
receive a -Pound from the five Cragg 
Cousins in -South Africa, who organised 
a little concert and sold sweets for our 
Vienna Boys Fund. Also four school¬ 
girls in London have collected half-a- 
crown in their little club. We have now 
received £449 10s id. 

Here are this week’s subscriptions : 

£2 os od 
/i is od 


South Tottenham . 
Inasmuch, Southend 
Proceeds of drawing-room 
concert given by 5 Cragg 
Cousins in South Africa 
A. W. M. Troon 
Glasgow Reader 
Barbara Sutton 
Four London Schoolgirls 
Anonymous Refugee . 

A Hull Schoolgirl . 
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For a quarter of a century a sledge 
used by Captain Scott on one of his 
expeditions to the South Pole has been 
one of the most precious exhibits at 
Dunedin’s museum. 

New Zealand is now in the depths of 
winter, and the other day, during the 
worst snowstorm in Dunedin’s history, 
a broadcasting station outside the city 
was isolated. There seemed no way of 
getting food to it until someone remem¬ 
bered the sledge, which with great 
ceremony was brought out of its retire¬ 
ment, loaded with food, and went away 
to save the lives of the wireless men. 

The Explorer's Dream 

Harold Sverdrup, the Arctic explorer 
who sailed with Amundsen, has received 
the Agassiz Medal for his work in the 
Pacific. In his speech of thanks to the 
American Academy of Sciences he told 
something of the ambitions of explorers. 
He said that one of the party with 
Amundsen in the Arctic in 1924 
declared that what he wanted most 
when he got back was to go to Peru, 
cross the Andes, and drift down the 
Amazon on a raft. He did. 

Sverdrup went on to north Greenland, 
but all the time he wanted to go to 
work at the ocean depths of the Pacific. 
He did. 

The Wisdom Tooth 

The growth of a wisdom tooth is being 
filmed at the - Newcastle School of 
Dentistry. It is being X-rayed on to a 
film once a day for a year. When the 
film is ready a year’s growth will take 
but a few minutes to show. 


Little News Reel 

Ten thousand horsemen have lately 
followed to the grave a chief of the 
Basuto race, Nathaniel Lerotholi, laid 
to rest at Matsieng.. 

The Little Folks Home is thankful to 
a C N reader, O. M. A,,.for a gift of five 
pounds. ' 

The village post office at Kemerton 
in Gloucestershire lias been' in the 
charge of the Hillman family for 118 
years. 

Dr Puddy, of Litcham in Norfolk, has 
hit on the happy idea of making his 
waiting-room a museum. 

York is restoring its last windmill, 
which has stood for a hundred years on 
Holgate Hill. 

A railway horse in Liverpool calls 
nearly every day at a milk bar in the 
centre of the city ; he cannot be per¬ 
suaded to pass the bar until he has 
received either solid or liquid refreshment. 

It has been- reckoned that-, two 
thousand tourists photograph the Sphinx 
everyday. 

Three Dogs on a Ledge 

As the tide was reaching its highest 
point at Blackpool the other day 
AVindow-Cleaner Arthur Parlton saw- 
three dogs in danger of being swept from 
a ledge below the promenade. With a ■ 
rope fastened round his waist he had him¬ 
self lowered to the ledge, and with the 
aid of another rope, to'which he fastened 
each dog in turn, he succeeded in getting 
them to safety. v 

THINGS SEEN 

A silent cricket match between deaf 
and dumb teams at Weymouth. 

Carts being marked with the City 
Arms at Guildhall, London. 

A boy and a girl paddling ’ a boat 
across a flooded cricket pitch- at' Lower 
Sydenham. . 

THINGS SAID 

I suppose this is some more work of 
those A R P or A A people, or whatever 
they call themselves. 

A well-dressed woman surveying 

the wreckage of an explosion 

If only we could halt this w-ar of words. 

Mr Chamberlain 

Hoardings so disgust the public that 
they defeat the demand they are sup¬ 
posed to create. 

- Mr F. A. Holmes, of Buxton 

We have lost much of the ruggedness 
and reality of the faith of our fathers, 
much of the stern sense of duty w-hicli 
dominated their lives. 

Mr J. D. Rockefeller 

After seeing what Europe has done, 

I am going to sit down and design a 
plane that can do 606 miles an hour. 

Mr Alexander de Seversky 

How can anyone live and not be 
religious ? Mr Henry Ford 

Experience is not what happens to a 
man ; it is w-hat a man does with what 
happens to him. Mr Aldous Huxley 

There is nothing so well worth doing 
as making children happy. 

Bishop of Bristol 

95 is rest-time. 

Old lady’s letter to the Editor 

Toe H simply means To Conquer Hate. 

Revd P. B. Clayton 

THE BROADCASTER 

old lady has left 30 gold sovereigns 
at the office of the Clergy Widows 
Fund. 

giR Alexander Maclean has given 
/100,000 to the Treloar Cripples 
Homes for a new hospital at Hayling 
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Land Girl • New Observatory • Zoo Baby • Village Blacks mi th 



Plllfsi 


Land Qirl This member of the Women’s Land Army and her splendid team have a very workmanlike appearance. About 10,000 women and girls have enrolled for work on the land 



Zoo Baby—This playful young tiger at the London Zoo 
is one of three cubs reared by a dog foster-mother 


The Village Blacksmith—Mr Henry Kitney, of Trottiscliffe in Kent, 
who is 83, has been working in the same forge for 75 years 
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THE VETERANS 
CLUB 

A Good Idea for Every 
Town 

One of the good ideas that has come 
from Kent in these days is the idea 
of the Veterans Club, and the C N is 
delighted to see that it may spread 
everywhere. The first club has been a 
great success, and we hope to see our 
veterans honoured and comfortable 
in their own clubs everywhere 

A Veterans Club in every town of 
the British Isles—that is the aim a 
body of public-spirited men of Kent 
have set out to achieve. 

The idea was born at Dartford in 
the mind of Mr Wood, the librarian, 
and now they have there an ideal 
Veterans Club with nearly 400 
members. Mr Wood told a C N corre¬ 
spondent all about it the other day. 

After Forty Years 

He is Founder-Secretary of the Dart- 
ford Veterans Club, and the word 
Veteran, he said, “ in this instance 
means a veteran of industry. Our 
veterans are men of 60 and over who 
have retired after a busy, hardworking 
period of 40 or 50 years. During 
that time they have daily done their 
bit to help to maintain the corporate 
life of their town, using either brain 
or hand, paying their way, and helping 
something to the town’s advancement. 

" Then comes the sudden slackening 
off. Not only is their mental occupa¬ 
tion of work cut off, but the brotherly 
companionship too. Fortunate in¬ 
deed is the man with a love of books 
and access to them, yet there are 
crowds of decent men who cannot turn 
to books. It is the companionship 
and experience of their fellows that 
is most desirable.” 

Many sections of the community 
have contributed to the success of the 
Dartford club. They rent a room 
which is part of the Public Library, 
and the club pays the council £60 a 
year for it, this including lighting and 
central heating. Almost West End 
comforts are available to the members 
for a shilling a year. The local 
Rotary Club generously sponsored 
the scheme and every member has 
made some sort of contribution, with 
the result that the club has com¬ 
fortable rubber-seated chairs, a dozen 
tables, a grand piano, all kinds of 
table games, clocks, paintings, and a 
cloakroom. There is also a kitchen. 
Tea and biscuits are served each 
afternoon for a penny—and the club 
makes a handsome profit! The chef 
is one of the veterans. 

A Cheery Greeting 

There is only one rule for member¬ 
ship. The applicant must be clean 
in person and speech and must 
refrain from being argumentative and 
quarrelsome. Members must greet 
fellow members cheerily on entering 
too. Many members are learning to 
play games for the first time in their 
lives, -for they will tell you that they 
left school and started work before 
they were ten. Monthly concerts are 
held, and the club has formed an 
orchestra and a choir. 

Mr Wood has compiled an attractive 
booklet on the value and organisation 
of Veterans Clubs in general, and the 
book is to be circulated to every town. 


A Few Pounds Wanted, Please 
Children s House Calling 


The Editor is glad to commend this 
appeal from a few of the children at the 
Children s House, and will he grateful 
to any C N reader who can spare a mite 
for this Paradise in East London. Any 
gifts may be sent to Miss Doris Lester, 
Children s House, Eagling Road, Bow, E. 

Have you ever thought what a good 
idea it would be if all the boys and 
girls of many lands had the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting each other and 
staying in each other’s homes ? 

Getting Together 

They would soon make friends, and 
would discover that people are very 
much the same all the world over, 
although in times of war people try to 
make us believe that they are different. 
Perhaps there Would be no wars if we 
could get together more and under¬ 
stand each other’s points of view, and 
discover that people in so-called 
enemy countries are told just the same 
queer stories about us as we are told 
about them. 

We are lucky at Kingsley Hall and 
Children’s House because we have so 
many visitors from other countries. 
They come to stay with us from India, 
China, Japan, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland, 
and tell us about their homes and 
about the boys and girls there. When 
they go home they generally say: 
“ Wouldn’t it. be lovely if you could 
come and visit us ? ” We agree that 
it would be, but though we are lucky 
in friends, in some other ways we are 
not so lucky. We have not the money 
to travel. In fact, many of us wouldn’t 
have a holiday at all if it were not 
that the Children’s House arranges 
jolly camp holidays every year. 

This year something very exciting 
is happening for some of us. It all 
began last Armistice Day, with a 
group of girls of eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen. We had been thinking of 
the family of nations and looking at 
pictures of people working in various 


parts of the world to supply other 
men’s needs. We realised how we are 
all one family, and wished the world 
could become one Under Heaven, as 
the Chinese proverb puts it. 

Some of us said: " Can we do 

something to help ? Let us go and 
make friends with people in some 
other country ! ” It seemed a good 
idea, so we thought of all our friends 
in other lands. India and China were 
too far and it would cost too much ; 
we must choose somewhere near. We 
chose Holland, and ever since we 
have been saving up, ten of us, and 
we are all ready to start. We have 
earned all we can by errands and odd 
jobs, as well as putting aside our 
pocket-money pennies. It seemed 
impossible that we should ever do it, 
but we have actually managed to save 
25s each, although other years it has 
been hard to save 7s camp money. 

Can You Help Us ? 

When we asked our Treasurer to 
help us with the balance of the money 
he replied: “I have at present £9 in 
the bank, and outstanding accounts 
to be met to the tune of £85.” It is 
not only our special holiday he has to 
think about, but there are all the 
other groups to be considered, the 
Nursery School children at Horsham 
who are all under five, and the little 
groups of Beginners and of Primary 
and Junior boys and girls, as well as 
the Intermediate boys and the Senior 
boys and Senior girls, who are planning 
to go soon. 

Can you help us ? Perhaps you 
have some holiday money or a little 
special pocket-money of which you 
could send us a part, or perhaps you 
could get up a play or a sale and send 
us the profit. Perhaps you can do 
something, which suits you much 
better. In any case will you please 
do what you can to help us at the 
Children’s House ? 

A GROUP OF CHILDREN’S HOUSERS 


The Old Folk Young Again 


FT ROM many parts of the country we 
1 are reminded by readers of old 
folk still active, and it is good to know 
that there is apparently no end to the 
number of them. 

They would fill a whole issue of the 
C N if we could tell the story of these 
old folk young, but perhaps we may 
pick out Sir Samuel Brighouse, who 
gets up at seven in the morning and 
often holds an inquest, for he has been 
a coroner for 56 years. Sir Samuel has 
just been keeping his 90th birthday, 
and- has no hesitation in telling his 
friends that he will live to -a hundred. 

Of Mr Theodore Cooke Taylor, who 
has just entered his 90th year, a 
multitude of people have happy 
memories, for since he transformed his 
Lancashire business into a profit- 
sharing concern he has distributed well 
over a million of money among its 
workers. Most days of the week Mr 
Taylor puts in his share of work at his 
mills—easy enough for him, no doubt, 
for he is a teetotaller and a non-smoker, 
and lives on the Yorkshire moors 
near Grassington. He was Liberal 


M P in the great days of Liberalism. 
Then we are reminded of that grand 
young man Rowland Hill, J P, of 
Bedford, who is 91 in October. He 
has been a good Band of Hope man at 
Bedford for 70 years and more, and 
still comes up to the Band of Hope 
Union meeting in London. He was 
at the unveiling of the Bunyan statue 
in Bedford 65 years ago, and he heard 
Dickens reading from his own books. 
A friend writes to tell us that he is up¬ 
right, alert, and keen-eyed, and could 
easily be taken for a man of sixty. 

But our postbag this week makes 
these old men seem really young, for 
it brings us a letter from one of the 
C N’s most devoted readers, an old 
lady of 95. We hear that she has 
collected 12 pounds of silver paper for 
the hospitals; but it is only one of the 
thousand kindly things she does, yet 
she writes to us that, “ I am not very 
active now ; 95 is rest time.” 

As we go to press we hear of an old 
nurse who has been 62 years in one 
family at Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
and is still with them. 


A NEW LAW 
ABOUT RABBITS 

Preserving the Crops 

Not everybody realises what a 
revolution is represented by the Pre¬ 
vention of Damage by Rabbits Act 
which has just become law. 

By this any person who harbours 
rabbits to the detriment of his 
neighbour’s crops can be compelled 
either to destroy the rabbits, to fence 
them securely in, or to submit to a 
county council sending men (at his 
own cost) to exterminate them. Clever 
county council men they will be ! 

Preservation of our food supplies, 
not maintenance of sporting rights, is 
the order under the new Act. Rabbits 
are what is known as ground game, 
and old laws all looked askance at 
any measure that gave liberty to kill 
these pests except under stringent 
provisions. 

The time came when owners of 
property had to be given permission 
to destroy rabbits on their land, but 
such a task is often too much for one 
man or twenty men: So permission 
was granted the harried owner to 
extend the right to members of his 
family and household dwelling on the 
premises, to men paid to come and kill 
the rabbits, and to as many persons 
as he chose to invite as amateurs in 
the work—only, lest these visitors 
should be too effective, they were not 
permitted to use firearms. And no¬ 
body, apart from the owner or tenant 
of the land, might kill such rabbits 
unless he had first obtained the 
owner’s written permission. 

An Increasing Pest 

The plan of the lawmakers then was 
not so much to keep down a pest as to 
see that there remained a good stock 
of rabbits for sportsmen to shoot. 

The new law has been forced on the 
nation by the events of 25 years ago. 
The war called so many gamekeepers 
to active service that we have never 
recovered the ground lost to the 
rabbits. They have spread from 
ancient infested areas to new ones, and 
multiplied out of all endurance. Even 
private gardens in the country are 
robbed and ruined by rabbits coming 
from neglected land in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Just as the Act was passing a man 
in the Home Counties who owned a 
400-acre farm, finding himself beaten 
in his attempt to wire out the rabbit 
plague, declared that unless the mea¬ 
sure became law he would have to 
abandon his property. He was truly 
being eaten out of home and livelihood. 


The Adventurer 

A swan in Raphael Park at Romford 
was gliding serenely on the lake when 
he took it into his head to go where he 
had never been before. 

The spirit of adventure rising up 
within him, he dashed from the lake, 
flew along the Colchester Road towards 
London, and made a stir in Romford 
marketplace. Flying low, he compelled 
a policeman to jump out of his way. 
scattered pedestrians with his six-foot 
wing-span, and ended by crashing 
heavily into a cyclist. The impact 
dazed the truant swan, and before he 
could come to his senses the police had 
arrested him for travelling to the 
danger of the public. Presently some 
of the park officials arrived with a lorry 
to take the adventurer home. 
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TWA DOGS 

The collecting record of Okl Slipper, 
the 12-year-old retriever who, until he 
retired not long ago, coaxed pennies for 
charity from travellers at Victoria 
Station, will certainly be beaten by Peter, 
the eight-year-old retriever who is doing 
the same work on London Road Station, 
Manchester. Old Slipper collected 
£1000, and already Peter has collected 
£2000 for the Raihvaymen’s Benevolent 
Fund, and he is still going strong. 

A DESERT ROAD 

The great new road from Assab, 
on the Red Sea, across the terrible 
Danakil Desert, dreaded by explorers, 
is now completed and is about to be 
opened for traffic. 

It is 435 miles long, traversing sands 
which were deemed impenetrable. It 
had to be founded on cement concrete, 
and is made to last for ever, like the 
old Roman roads. 

DEVILS FOR THE ZOO 

Three Tasmanian devils left Sydney 
the other day on their way to Hollywood 
Zoo. 

Presented by the Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment, it will be the first time these 
marsupials have been seen in America. 
They are found only in Tasmania, 
and even there they are becoming so 
scarce that it took several weeks of 
searching to find these three specimens. 

When British settlers first came to 
Hobart, however, things were very 
different. These creatures abounded, 
and it was because they raided the 
chicken yards with such persistence 
that they earned their strange name. 

This marsupial mammal is rather 
like a badger in size and shape, but has 
a very big head. It is about 28 inches 
long, lives in burrows, and is nocturnal. 
It is carnivorous, and very strong, fierce, 
and untamable. 

THE WAY TO THE OPERATING 
THEATRE 

Some people go to an operation on 
their own legs, others are taken, but 
Mr J. W. Briscoe, secretary of Maccles¬ 
field Infirmary, has fallen to his. As 
secretary of the infirmary he was in¬ 
specting the skylight over the operating 
theatre when something gave way and 
he fell through on to the operating table, 
where he was found by a doctor, uncon¬ 
scious. Without moving him the doctor 
performed a necessary operation, and 
it is good to know that Mr Briscoe is on 
the way to complete recovery. 

THE HIGHLAND CROFTER 

“ The finest race in the world,” 
declared a peer of the Highland crofters 
when their sad case was debated in 
the House of Lords. The Scottish 
Economics Committee has made a 
serious report on the subject. 

For the Government it was admitted 
that the population of the Highlands 
has fallen by 95,000 in 60 years, but it 
was added that the fall had been “ only 
1400 " in the five years up to 1936. 

The fact is that the fine water-power 
and other resources of the Highlands 
have been shamefully neglected, and 
now it is pleaded that defence must 
come first. The Government might well 
examine what has been done with 
water-power in other lands. It is not 
enough to do nothing and say that 
“ these are hard times.” 

THE COMPOSER IN SEARCH 
OF PEACE 

The 8oo-year-olcl cathedral of St 
Magnus in the little town of Kirkwall 
in the Orkneys has a new organist. 
Lie is Mr Croft Jackson ■ of Nelson, 
Lancashire, a well-known composer 
who thinks the quiet and peace of the 
Orkneys will be better for his composing 
than the hurry and bustle of a busy 
Lancashire town. It is over 500 miles 
from Nelson to Kirkwall. 


What They Thought of Switzerland 


TVT'e do not know if one of the teachers 
* * who took the 25 children from 
the Special Areas to Switzerland this 
summer kept'a commonplace book of 
their quaint remarks, but some of their 
comments on life in Adelboden are 
worth putting on record. 

This is how one little girl described the 
view : “ On a fine day I thought the 
snowclad mountains, with fir trees 
dotted about them, looked like cream 
mounds with currants in them.” 

A little Welsh girl told her parents : 
” The animals are much larger than in 
England, and the bells ringing continu¬ 


ally on the necks of the cows must make 
them very annoyed.” 

A candid 13-year-old .(north-country, 
of course) thus criticised her Swiss 
hosts : “ The children look very pretty 
in their pigtails and pantaloons, but I 
do not like their dresses. The boys look 
silly in their pinafores and caps with 
tassels on and plus-four trousers.” 

How like some grown-up tourists we 
have met 1 Yet we are sure the hotel- 
keepers and shopkeepers who adopted 
these poor English children for a month 
only laughed, and will repeat their 
generosity next year. 



Ringing 
Dinner Bell 


Swans on the 
Bishop’s Palace 
Moat at Wells 
ringing the bell for 
their daily food, which is 
thrown to them from the window 


THE FLYING DOCTOR 

Good and evil are mixed in the 
history of aviation ; we must believe 
that in the end the good will prevail. 

How fine is the record of the Australian 
Aerial Medical Service, which last year 
flew 100,000 miles to attend far-flung 
cases of emergency 1 The cost was 
£25,000. Now a new wireless base, 
serving 400,000 square miles, has just 
been opened at Broken Hill. 

TWO GENERATIONS 

I belong to the generation of the man 
who was heard to lament that he had 
never tasted the breast of a chicken. 
When he was a child it was reserved for 
the grown-ups, and now it is always 
given to the children. 

Lady Cecilia Crater 

A PRESENT FOR BARKEY’S WIFE 

One dark night not long ago Barkey 
Sailor, an aboriginal policeman at 
Palm Island, near Townsville, Queens¬ 
land, played a gallant part in a sea 
tragedy. 

He was with eight companions in a 
small boat when it capsized. Barkey 
swam three miles through shark-infested 
waters to get help, which arrived too 
late to save four of the blacks, including 
the brave policeman’s son. 

Now comes news that the Rojrnl 
Humane Society is to reward Barkey 
for his courage, and when he was asked 
what he would like for a gift the hero 
replied that he would like his wife to 
have a present instead, and that he 
thought she would be delighted with a 
pram ! 


INSIDE KNOWLEDGE 

The Editor of the Illustrated London 
News is to be congratulated on the 
collection of drawings he has just issued 
as a remarkable book under the title 
“ Inside Knowledge ” at 3s 6d. There 
are few books to be bought with such 
big and detailed pictures, all of tremen¬ 
dous interest, and mostly by our good 
friend Mr G. H. Davis. They show what 
our ships of war and peace are like 
inside, and others represent ARP work, 
aviation, wireless, and various modern 
wonders, which are fully explained and 
illustrated. Sectional drawings of St 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey at 
Coronation time add to the interest of a 
very handsomely-produced book. 

BETTER BUILDINGS 

New building byelaws have just been 
made by all responsible local authorities 
outside London, under the Public 
Health Act of 1936. London already 
has improved byelaws which came into 
force last year. 

The new byelaws are based on a model 
code drawn up by the Minister of Health. 
They set down regulations for the 
proper use of all material, including 
timber. They take account of new 
materials which have come into use. 
The general effect, we may hope, will be 
to improve the quality of buildings. 

MRS SMITH'S FIVE CHILDREN 

Mrs C. Smith, aged 95, of Lowestoft, 
has five children all drawing old age 
pensions, three sons and two daughters. 
They are Charles, 74 ; James, 68; 
Robert, 65 ; Mrs Poppy of Lowestoft, 
and Mrs Cook of Yoxford in Suffolk! 


THE LITTLE BOOK MAN 

A 21-year-old clerk of St Leonards, 
Mr C. A. Lusted, has just been com¬ 
missioned by an American collector of 
curios to copy a 2000-word history of 
Sussex into a book measuring a quarter 
of. an inch square. 

This is just the job Mr Lusted will 
like, for he has made over a hundred 
midget books, all less than an inch 
square. His smallest creation is a 
little wonder less than a tenth of an 
inch square. 

GRUMPY THE WHALE 

Every year hundreds of visitors flock 
to spend the summer at Tadoussac on 
the St Lawrence River, but none is 
more popular than Grumpy. 

When he comes to Tadoussac the 
whole town turns out to welcome him, 
and he is just as pleased to see them, 
showing his delight by leaping into the 
air and snorting loudly. • 

Grumpy is a 40-foot whale, who has 
been coming here to spend a few days’ 
holiday every July for 19 years. He is 
the only big whale that ever comes into 
the St Lawrence. The only inhabitants 
of the bay who do not like Grumpy are 
the porpoises, for the giant soon lets 
them know that he is master and chases 
them away to the Saguenay River. 

There is sadness in Tadoussac when 
Grumpy finally makes for open sea, but 
he never feels sad, for he has had a 
whale of a time ! 

THE SAD TALE OF THE 
HUMMING BIRDS 

When the British cargo boat Hauraki 
arrived in Sydney not long ago the 
crew had a sad story of 300 deaths 
to tell. 

The ship was 30 miles out from San 
Francisco when a flock of about 300 
of the tiniest of all birds appeared, 
brightly-coloured humming birds fleeing 
from a big grey bird, and took refuge 
on the deck. 

They were exhausted and ravenous, 
and perched on every bright object 
they could find, pecking desperately 
at it. Some fluttered on to the shoulders 
of members of the crew, while three 
alighted on the peak of the captain’s 
cap and pecked at the red in the British 
flag on the badge, for red-colourcd 
flowers are their favourites. 

Alas, not one of these beautiful 
refugees who were migrating from 
Central America to California survived, 
all dying from exhaustion. 

THE DISTURBER OF THE PEACE 

A little beaver is delaying the com¬ 
pletion of one of America’s biggest 
CCC camps (Civilian Conservation 
Corps). 

The industrious animal was very 
annoyed when the youths drained his 
dam, and every night when he was left 
in peace he set to work and undid all 
their work by plugging the outlets 
they had made in his dam. This went 
on for some time until the beaver 
decided to move on elsewhere, when 
everyone gave a long sigh of relief. 

But the other day the youths found 
a tree lying across a drain, and they 
knew the beaver had come back. 
Now there is no stopping him, $nd he 
is having a fine time gnawing aspen 
trees and felling them just where they 
are not wanted. 

A REMARKABLE TRADE FACT 

Although we buy so much from the 
United States, we sell little to her; 
last year our imports from America 
were worth £117,900,000, but America 
took only £20,500,000 of British goods 
from us. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
things in our commerce. America will 
not buy, and her refusal has a serious 
effect on the world. Germany, a much 
smaller country, buys as much from us 
as America, and we buy from Germany 
only about a fourth of what we buy 
from America. 
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Filling the National Purse 

Mow that the Government is about 
to borrow enormous sums for de¬ 
fence, grave questions arise as to the 
rate of interest to be paid to lenders. 

Opinion is hardening, we think, that 
there must be no offer of high interest 
to induce citizens to lend funds to the 
Government. 

We compel young boys of 20 to join 
up for the fighting forces; all that they 
have is compulsorily used; if need be 
they are asked to give their lives. 
Such conscription can only be justified 
if those who cannot give life are com¬ 
pelled to supply the cost of fighting 
on reasonable terms. A forced loan 
would not mean that they are asked to 
give money, but only to lend it at a 
low rate of interest. A rich man ought 
to think himself lucky to escape on 
such terms, for he, above all, needs 
defence. He may reflect that few have 
anything substantial to defend. 

© 

Why So Much Wasted Land? 

J^ind people have bought up 600 
acres of derelict land to train 350 
refugees who have come to England. 

No one can praise such work, too 
highly, but it is impossible not to 
wonder how it is that, in our small 
island, every foot of which needs 
cultivation, it should be possible to 
find 600 wasted acres. Worse it is to 
reflect that there are hundreds of 
derelict farms on offer at the price 
of an old song. 

© 

The A A Man 

'J’here has been much discussion of 
late concerning the road Scouts 
of the motoring organisations. We 
do not wish to enter into the con¬ 
troversy, but would like to pass on a 
friendly suggestion to both the A A 
and the RAC that their Scouts 
should be well-informed as to what is 
to be seen in their neighbourhood. 

We remember being in search of 
the Whiteley Village in Surrey, one 
of the most interesting things to see 
round Cobham. The A A man had 
never heard' of it, but it was two 
minutes from where he stood, with a 
signpost pointing to it. Our own 
experience has been that the A A Scout, 
though the soul of courtesy and help¬ 
fulness, is not usually very well-in¬ 
formed about the country round him. 
© 

Trying 

gcnooL reports have now been handed 

to fathers by sons and daughters. 
Some have had kindly praise, some 
sharp criticism, and' some have had 
remarks perhaps a little ambiguous. 

We heard of one report which 
Smith Minor’s father regarded 
dubiously. The history master, it 
seems, could find nothing better to 
say of Smith Minor than that he was 
certainly Trying; but the Form Master 
went a step farther, for his report was 
summed up in two words, Vcry trying. 
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The Sun is Always Shining 


'his is high summer when we 
delight in the sun, though 
it has not been our good friend 
this year. 

One cloud may hide all the 
sun, yet it passes, and the sun, 
the lamp of the world, shines out 
again. When all is said, there are 
more sunny days than cloudy, 
and when it is darkest we should 
adopt the sundial’s ‘ motto and 
count only the sunlit hours. 

Many have been the times in 
the last few years when we have 
needed all the cheerfulness we can 
muster to hold firmly to the 
belief that the sun is still’shining. 
Day has followed day, bringing 
threats from enemies, forebodings 
from friends, and news of ill 
deeds done. When a hapless 
country like China, and a helpless 
people like the Jews, are under 
the heel of the oppressor none can 
think that all’s right with the 
■world. So much is miserably 
wrong. 

Yet remember that these night¬ 
mares pass, and that some day the 
w'orld will recover its sanity, and 
that it will then be the oppressor’s 
turn to tumble in the dust. So it 
has been, so it will be, for the 
human will to do what is right, 
and the fount of kindness that 
never can altogether dry up in 
the human heart, comes to its 
own in the end. Deep down in 
ourselves the sun is shining. 

From the gloomy columns of 
the newspapers we can still pick 
news tucked away in the corners 
to give us reason to hope for the 
best. There are countless deeds 
of kindness and charity and 
affection always being done. But 
there is something else that is all 
in the day’s work. There is not 
far to look for news of discovery 
and invention, of vast engineering 
works completed, of new additions 


to knowledge. This has been a 
troubled century, but in it the 
labours of men have split the 
atom, made with wireless a whis¬ 
pering gallery of the world, and 
widened the boundaries of our 
knowledge of the Universe. 

Amid all the turmoil and strife 
there are thousands upon thou¬ 
sands going on steadily with their 
work, labouring night and day to 
conquer disease, to bring peace 
nearer, and to make life happier 
and the world [a better place to 
live in. Nor may we put aside as 
of no account those who paint 
pictures, and write books, or 
make music, all for our delight, 
and often without much reward. 
They go on because it is their 
life’s endeavour. 

A man wrote the other day about 
an interview he had with Friese 
Greene, the inventor of the films, 
who created the richest industry 
in the world and got nothing out 
of it. This friend found him in an 
attic, and on leaving said he 
hoped he would reap great profit 
from his invention. To that the in¬ 
ventor cheerfully replied, “ No, no; 
chaps like me generally end in the 
workhouse, or at best in an alms¬ 
house! ” But he went on work¬ 
ing and inventing, all the same. 

In his heart the sun was shin¬ 
ing. Let it have its way with us 
likewise. It is there if we will 
look for it behind the cloud, and 
to an Englishman it should not 
be hard to find it, for is not his 
the Empire on which the sun never 
sets, and is he not the man who 
carries his weather in his heart ? 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

If you are going about talking of the 
beauty of the world, of the kind things 
men and women do, of whatever is clean 
and sweet and lovely and good, you are 
doing much to establish lasting peace. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If a Scotsman invented 
the free wheel 


man says that when he crosses a London street he 
takes his life in his hands. Better trust to his legs. 
0 0 

A lost budgerigar flew 
■ into the Lost Prop¬ 
erty Office. Something 
to make a song about. 

Q 

f T is difficult to guess the 
weight of a fish. That 
is why it brings its own 
scales. 

0 

A commercial traveller 
amuses dealers with 
conjuring tricks. And 
often produces an order. 

0 

Germany is having arti¬ 
ficial eggs. The Nazis 
crack them up. 


Yawning is the finest 
exercise in the world, 
we are told. An open 
question. 

0 

gONGS about divers are 
usually popular. 
They go down well. 

0 

ffuE Chinese arc using 
stamps instead of 
coins. Most people are 
sticking to their money. 

0 

gECOND thoughts are 
not always best, says 
a writer. Sometimes 
third are better. 


The Thirty Thousand 

J7rom stately homes of England, 
From new estate and slum, 
With cheering and with singing 
The Thirty Thousand come. 

Guests of the British Army, 
Cohorts of youth’s high noon, 
May not their glad enlistment 
Confer on each a boon ? 

Will not the pampered darling 
Rub shoulders with the lad 
Who in the sternest duties 
Finds things are not too bad ? 

Will not the bookish scholar 
Be shaped to take his share * 

Of menial tasks and sports, and 
thus 

Find pleasure anywhere ? 

How straight these Thirty 
Thousand, 

How clean and strong of limb; 
How sinewy and active 
These youths so tall and slim. 

It stirs us all to see them, 

These Thirty Thousand Knights 
Who, once their vigil’s ended, 
Will set the world to rights. 

They have a place of honour 
In Britain’s forward van, 

Each has his shining vision ; 
There moves in every man 

A high resolve to shatter 
The brutish and the base, 

And do it all with singing, 

A smile upon his face. 

God bless the Thirty Thousand, 
God keep them all from blame ; 
God grant that our Peace Army 
Shall march with hearts aflame. 

H. L. G. 

© 

The Heel of Achilles 

Jt is claimed that a hosiery machine 
has been invented which can splice 
a heel on a boy’s, stocking so stout 
that Smith Minor will vainly endeavour 
to wear holes in it. 

This will be good news to mothers 
and wives also. 

Achilles was vulnerable in the heel, 
it will be remembered, because when 
his mother dipped him in the River 
Styx to make him invulnerable she- 
held him by the lieel and thus left 
him with one spot that could be (and 
finally was) pierced by an enemy. 

Smith Minor points out that the 
Ancient Greeks did not wear stockings, 
and that a good spliced heel might 
have saved Achilles from the arrow 
that slew him! 

© 

Five Proverbs 

The best preacher is the heart ; the 
best teacher is time ; the best book is 
the world; the best friend is God. 

Men weave in this life the garments 
they must wear in the worlds to come. 

Time, innocence, confidence, faith, 
reputation, once lost are gone for ever. 

It is easier to conquer a bad habit 
today than tomorrow. 

Forgive everyone ratherthanthyself. 
© 

Conscience Letter 

r JhiE Editor acknowledges with many 
thanks the Conscience Letter of 
C. A. B. 
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Our West Indies 
Cricketers 

Last Test Match at 
the Oval 


SPAIN—WHAT NEXT? 

The Future of a Country Now 
Shut Off From the World 


THE NEW CAMPS 
BY THE SEA 

Springing Up Everywhere 

Holiday camps are springing up 
everywhere, but the sea ‘ coast is 


All who can go to the Oval for the 
last of the Test Matches with 
the West Indies cricketers will be 
glad they have not missed the match, 
and sorry they are seeing almost the 
last of a very gallant band. 

It has not been a summer to suit 
them, cold to begin with, wet at the 
end, and with only a brief flash of the 
hot sunny days which suit them best. 
Their cricket is learnt and practised 
under the eye of the sun, and how 
good it can be they showed us four 
years ago, when they won the rubber 
of the four Test Matches against 
R. E. S. Wyatt’s team, losing the first 
at Barbados, winning the second at 
Port of Spain, drawing the third at 
Georgetown, and gaining a smashing 
victory at Kingston by an innings 
and i6i runs. 

A Match to be Remembered 

Their tour in England has not 
been as successful as their friends 
predicted, but they proved .themselves 
fighters, despite the strangeness of our 
weather, and we are inclined to think 
that their finest performance was when 
they met England in. the first Test 
at Lord’s. That was a match always 
to be remembered by those who saw 
it, for the fine fight the men of the 
West Indies made against an English 
eleven that had more solid batting all 
through and better-balanced bowling. 

England won, but not without a 
struggle, and the hero of the match 
was the West Indies batsman George 
Headley, who scored a century in 
each Test innings, and so joined the 
select band, which includes Sutcliffe 
and Hammond of England and 
Bardsley of Australia, who have done 
so. Headley is an old friend, or rather 
an old friendly enemy, who has 
hammered English bowling before, 
both in Jamaica and on our own 
world-famous pitches. 

The Coloured Bradman 

He is far from being a hard-wicket - 
batsman, and since he came over 
with the last West Indies team in 
1933 and joined a Lancashire League 
team after the tour he has learned 
to take the rough with the smooth ; 
and if an Empire team had to be 
chosen he would be one of the first 
choices. He has been called the 
coloured Bradman, and, though not 
so quick on his feet as the famous 
Don, can well bear the comparison. 
In this tour he has often had to play a 
defensive game for the side, but when 
he has been free to play his attacking 
game none can play it better. 

Some others of the team have made 
a reputation, like young J. B. Stoll- 
meyer; some have maintained it like 
Ralph Grant, the captain, and Con¬ 
stantine, dangerous bowler, meteoric 
bat, and magnificent field, and J. H. 
Cameron, who used to play. for 
Somerset, a county which this month 
was not kind to his present side. 

Win or lose, on good wickets or 
bad, luck with them or against them, 
the West Indies cricketers have always 
been a pleasure to watch, and we are 
as proud of them as they have the 
right to be of themselves. 


Cpain is shut off from the world still. 
^ She dwells in a difficult isolation, 
and the news we hear is that General 
Franco is taking his revenge, with 
many executions, 53 in one day. 

In a country at peace news comes 
out and news goes in by tourists and 
the travellers of commerce,' by news¬ 
papers and the post. In war all the 
news is coloured and nobody gets all 
the truth. Spain is not at peace, and 
General Franco has not stilled the 
waters of the raging whirlpool. 

General Franco’s Task 

Before him is the task of stilling 
and reassuring 24 million people, many 
of them peasants, and poor. Before 
the war the Archdukes of Medina, 
Penaranda, and Alba owned 420,000 
acres. The five next great landholders 
owned 145,000 acres, so that eight 
people had 565,000 of the best acres 
in Spain. After them came 1200 
families owning more than two-fifths 
of agricultural Spain, and 75,000 
another fifth, leaving very small 
holdings for the peasant poor. The 
Republican Government was altering 
this distribution when the Civil War 
came. How will General Franco 
satisfy the rich man and the poor man 
now that the rich man is back ? 

>The Church is another hard nut for 
General Franco to crack. It supported 
him through thick and thin, and will 
look to him for restitution of what it 
has lost. The Roman Catholic Church 
is a big landowner, and has a substan¬ 
tial interest in industrial undertakings. 
It is a power in Spain not to be, 
neglected, least of all when its sup¬ 
porters and those of General Franco 
are the same people ; but it has not 
the support among the common people 
that once it had. The Church seemed 
in more than one province of Spain to 
be slipping before the war. Its 
revenues were suffering. 

Problem of the Soldiers 

These are some of the difficulties the 
General will have to adjust among his 
own people, while rewarding the mili¬ 
tary party which was his mainstay. 
Soldiers, who now number a million 
men, trained and hardened by war, 
are a problem by themselves. They 
are also an international problem, 
which must cause some serious thought 
among Spain’s neighbours. Their 
fighting spirit has been proved. Their 
equipment-and their maintenance as 
a military force are problems almost 
as pressing as their redistribution on 
a peace footing throughout Spain. 

The Caudillo, as General Franco is 
called, must lie awake at nights 
thinking what he is to do with this 
army of a million men, unsafe to 
disband in a hurry, but a millstone of 
expense round his neck if he is drawing 
up a programme of peace. They must 
be paid for, and he has not yet begun 
to pay what he owes. 

Chief among his creditors are 
Germany and Italy. Italy supplied 
troops, planes, tanks, and artillery. 
Their infantry divisions, though named 
Iron Legions by the Italians, were not 
as good fighting material as the 
Spaniards, by whom they were dis¬ 


liked, but the war material was invalu¬ 
able. It was by superiority in foreign 
planes and tanks that Franco won. 

Germany did not furnish legions ; 
but she sent engineers and technical 
experts of every kind, in quantity 
and of first-rate quality. A result of 
this was that they obtained a valuable 
grip of industrial and manufacturing 
undertakings in all the territory under 
Franco’s control. They were especi¬ 
ally active in Northern Spain and in 
the Basque country. This was of 
twofold advantage to Germany. 

They obtained iron from the Basque 
country, as well as sugar, oils, fats, 
and cement from elsewhere. The 
Ollargan mines are said to be con¬ 
trolled by Ivrupps’s. The Moroccan 
ferro-manganese deposits are being 
developed by German experts ; and 
German}'- exchanges the industrial 
machinery Spain needs for the raw 
materials Spain can supply. Italy, 
on the other hand, is not in a position 
to effect such an exchange. She has 
no manufactured goods to spare, and 
is, in fact, a competitor with Spain 
in the supply of fruit and vegetables 
and olive oil. Italy may expect some 
repayment from the Alamedan mer¬ 
cury mines in Spain, but the situation 
may be summed up by saying that 
from this Spanish War Italy reaped 
the .glory and Germany the profit. 

British Capital in Spain 

That is the balance-sheet as it stands 
now. What more her allies may 
demand of Spain, and what Spain may 
be willing or able to pay, remains to 
be seen. Germany and Italy will not 
be satisfied to have giver, their aid 
without return, but there are one or 
two obstacles in the way. 

A large amount of British capital 
is invested in Spain in what are going 
concerns, though British shareholders 
received very small dividends during 
the Civil War. If General Franco aims 
at setting his country on its feet again 
he cannot ignore this ownership, or 
transfer it, because he will want more 
money and more credit. 

Peace and credit are Spain’s needs, 
more imperative than any dream of 
becoming a military power, and he 
cannot barter them away to any 
foreigner. Spain has always hated the 
presence of foreigners on her soil, and 
even when taking their help in war 
has regarded them as a detestable 
necessity. If she is to stand alone she 
must first put her house in order, and 
that is a task which General Franco 
can undertake with success only if he 
has the willing aid of all his people. 

Stumbling-blocks 

Some of the stumbling-blocks will 
be among his friends and supporters, 
and we count the Church, with its 
views on the control of education, as 
one of them. But it is certain that 
none of the difficulties can be over¬ 
come unless Franco, who has common 
sense and resolution, is adamant in 
keeping Spain at peace. If he does 
that the bogey of a Spain setting up 
as a strategic corner in a European war 
will vanish. Like some other bogeys, 
it has been greatly magnified. 


naturally their ■ most popular site. 
Private persons and companies, muni¬ 
cipalities, even railway companies, are 
joining in the provision of something 
better than a seaside lodging for the 
growing number of holidaymakers, 
reinforced by the new custom of 
holidays-with-pay. 

A London municipality has bought 
land near Reculvers to establish a 
holiday home for its ratepayers. There 
it will be possible to make holiday for 
25s a week ! Big companies are build¬ 
ing “ luxury camps ” with all the 
latest improvements; they ask for 
more than 25s a week, but their 
charges seem reasonable enough. 

A Chalet Village 

Then there are the railways. 
“ Everyman’s Luxury Hotel ” has 
been suggested as the title of one of 
the newest camps opened to the public 
by the L M S at Prestatyn, North 
Wales, with accommodation for 1700 
holidaymakers. Over 15,000 bookings 
have already been made for this new 
holiday centre. 

Six months ago the site of the 
Prestatyn chalet village was a stretch 
of 58 acres of sandhills by the sea; 
now, with the help of 1500 men, a 
million bricks, and seven miles of 
hot and cold water pipes, one-third of 
a mile of coastline is changed. Rows 
of neat chalets, 900 in all, each com¬ 
plete with bed and simple furniture, 
surround community restaurants, 
kitchens, lounges, a private swimming- 
pool, dance halls, and games rooms. 
Catering is done by a staff of 300 with 
the latest type of dish-washing, potato¬ 
peeling, and fish-frying machinery, and 
a 2000-cubic-foot refrigerator! 

Discretion and Good Taste 

Then there are the private arrays 
of chalets and bungalows springing 
up like mushrooms. New villages and 
townships are arising all round our 
coastline, and it is estimated that 
there are now more than 100 seaside 
holiday camps or chalet communities 
providing holiday accommodation for 
nearly half a million visitors. 

We do not wish even to seem to 
deprecate the extension of provision 
for recreation, but we must express 
the hope that local authorities, with¬ 
out undue interference, will do all 
they can to prevent the spoiling of 
our coastline. There is no reason 
why holiday-making should spoil 
anything ; it is all a matter of dis¬ 
cretion and good taste. 

It would be horrible if there should 
spring into existence camps and 
groups of little buildings of every sort 
and kind, good, bad, and indifferent, to 
hum with life for a month or two of 
summer and for the rest of the year to 
line a once lovely coast with eyesores. 


H.H.P. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
coined the abbreviation H.H.P. Refer¬ 
ring to the proposed delegation from 
the Anglican Church to the Church of 
Greece, he said in a meeting in London 
that he hoped it would set off in 
September, but he added : In this, as 
in other matters in these days, it must be 
marked H.H.P. (Herr Hitler permitting). 
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CONQUERORS WHO HAVE NEVER SEEN THE 

The Heroic Achievements of the Blind 


The Children ’ 



and the making of vast collections of 
notes, but he set himself this huge 
task. He had books read to him. He 
devised a writing frame which enabled 
him to put down his thoughts. Bit by 
bit he overcame every difficulty, and 
the result was the publication of three 
outstanding books,- two of which 
'thrill every schoolboy, the Conquest 
of Mexico and the Conquest of Peru. 

Another American citizen who has 
shown the world that blind people are 



Helen Keller and her-dog 


undaunted is the famous Helen Keller, 
not only blind, but also deaf and 
dumb. The shades of her prison-house 
gathered round her as a child, but she 
drove them back with splendid patience 
and determination. Helped by her 
wonderful teacher, she won a wider 
liberty', and today she not only 
preaches a gospel of hope and cheer, 
but lives it by the miracle of her life. 

There comes to mind that prince of 
Fleet Street, Sir Arthur Pearson, whose 
mother was a granddaughter of Henry 7 
Francis.Lyte, author of Abide with me. 
One of the great powers in the news¬ 
paper world at the end of last century 


and for the first 20 years of this, he was 
told about 1912 that he would soon be 
blind. Speaking to his wife he said: 
I will never be a blind man. I will be 
the blind man. He was. Devoting 
almost all his energies to the welfare 
of the blind, he made St Dunstan’s 
what it is today. In 1913 the National 
Institute for the Blind had an income 
of about £ 8000. By 1921 Sir Arthur 
had raised it to nearly £360,000, and 
still the work goes .on, still there are 
St Dunstan’s men showing blind folk 
.how to be independent and how to 
keep smiling. 

Wonderful is the stirring story of 
Gustav Dalen, the blind Swede who 
passed from this dark world not long 
ago, but whose lamps shine round the 
world from Lympne to Croydon, from 
Chicago to the Straits of Magellan and 
away to the Sandwich Islands. It was 
he who made the old acetylene lamps 
into magic lamps that withstand storm 
and hurricane, that light themselves 
when the sun goes down, and put them¬ 
selves out at sunrise. On many a coast 
and far out at sea Gustav Dalen’s 
lamps burn brightly, warning mariners 
of danger ahead. 

A Resolute Reformer 

But England has had a man as 
marvellous as this marvellous son of 
Sweden. He was the blind head of the 
Post Office, Henry Fawcett, blinded 
at 24 by a chance shot from his father’s 
gun. It seemed to make no difference 
to this resolute reformer, who went 
into Parliament and was Postmaster- 
General, giving the Post Office' an 
impetus it has never lost, introducing 
the parcel post, postal orders, and 
other reforms. He was said to be the 
one man in England who cared for 
India, and it is certain that he could 
see farther than most men with sight. 

Everyone has heard of Blind Jack 
of Knaresborough, the remarkable 
Yorkshireman who surveyed 180 miles 
of turnpike roads, built bridges and 
retaining walls, tramped alone over 
moors, swam rivers, guided people 
who had good sight, bought and sold 


FAME OUTLASTING THE PYRAMIDS 


■\Y 7 e have been watching the rise of 
” a great new building for blind 
workers in the south of London, and 
it has set us thinking that some of the 
most striking examples of courage the 
world has ever seen are the triumphs 
of the blind. Thousands of sightless 
folk there are who have turned their 
disablement into glorious achievement. 

A German poet has said that a blind 
man is a poor man; but blind men are 
often to be admired rather than pitied, 
for they have the spirit of the con¬ 
queror. Many have had the gallantry 7 
of our great John Milton, who, though 
blind, could write: 

I argue not 

Against heaven’s hand or will, nor hate 
a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear tip and 
steer - 

Right onward. 

It was Milton, blind at 44, who gave 
us some of our greatest poetry 7 ; and 
it seems as if, after taking his last 
look at the wonder of the world about 
him, he turned his eyes upon a world 
hidden from our sight, revealing it as 
never before in all the splendour of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

Greatest of Greek Poets 

But Milton is only one of many 
blind folk who have a shining place 
among famous men and women. We 
do not know if Homer, greatest of all 
Greek poets, was really blind, but it 
has long been said that this mighty 7 
man of the dawn, author about 30 
centuries ago of two of the world’s 
most wonderful epic poems, had sight¬ 
less eyes, and that never had he looked 
on the scenes he describes so per¬ 
fectly and accurately. 

What we do know is that one of the 
most famous of all America’s his¬ 
torians was almost blind from his 
university days. He was William 
Plickling Prescott, who began his 63 
years in 1796. We might have thought 
the writing of history the last thing 
he ought to have attempted, for it 
meant the reading of countless books 


/~\ne of the oldest and most uni- 
versal of all human desires is that 
of perpetuating honoured names. 

Mountains, headlands, towns, and 
cities have been named after great 
men. Institutions have been founded 
in their memory, and huge buildings 
and statues in marble and bronze have 
been erected to preserve from oblivion 
those whom a nation has delighted to 
honour. 

All down the years men have tried 
to make something to last. They have 
attempted to defy the ravages of time. 
The Greeks used marble for their 
statues and temples, chiefly because 
they meant to build for all time. The 
Egyptians had more than one reason 
for building the Pyramids, but one 
was undoubtedly their burning desire 
to make something which should never 
be moved. 

It is all a vain hope, of course. 
Whatever is material must decay. 
The biggest statue will one day 
crumble. The years bring changes to 


the continents, and even the eternal 
hills, as Tennyson reminded us, flow 
into new forms and shapes. There is 
something pathetic and impressive 
about the irrefutable fact that nothing 
lasts for ever. 

Yet the longing to defy time lives 
on. It is with us all. In America the 
carvings on Stone Mountain in Georgia, 
which we have often illustrated, are 
the most impressive attempts of 
modern times to perpetuate a name. 

The name is that of Robert E. Lee, 
and he and other soldiers of the 
Southern States are being commemor¬ 
ated in a unique fashion. The moun¬ 
tains in this part of the world are of 
extremely hard rock, so hard that 
geologists say it will not wear a 
quarter of an inch in a thousand years. 
So resistant is this stone that sun and 
rain apparently make no impression 
upon it, and because of this it is 
thought to be an excellent-medium in 
which to perpetuate the name of 
General Lee and the Southern leaders 


in the Civil War ; and 40 men are 
working patiently on the face of a 
series of precipices on the Stone 
Mountain of Georgia. 

They are carving about 1300 figures, 
all of giant size. General Lee himself, 
shown on horseback, is one of the 
figures how finished. One day there 
will be a procession stretching for half 
a mile round the face of the cliff, but 
at present little more has been accom¬ 
plished than this immense figure of 
Lee with a buttonhole 20 inches across. 
His sword would weigh 60 tons if 
detached, and the whole of the Sphinx 
would go inside his head. From the - 
top of his head to the hoofs of his 
horse is 130 feet, and his steed is 
175 feet from nose to tail. 

It may well be that ten thousand 
years from now people will look up 
in wonder at this great procession of 
stone figures ; but long after that the 
day will come when even these great 
rocks with their wondrous gallery of 
heroes will have crumbled into dust. 


horses, and lived an amazingly active 
and useful life. He conquered where 
he might have been defeated, becoming 
an asset instead of a burden. 

We think of a host of blind people, 
from Blind Bartimaeus to John Bun- 
yan’s blind daughter who used to, sell 
bootlaces outside Bedford prison, and , 
about whom he wrote so tenderly; in ‘ 
Grace Abounding. We think of bra', e 
Frances Browne, a poor postman’s 
seventh child, born blind, seeming to 
have no chance of making good. Yet 
she did make good, and she gave her 
generation those stories of Granny’s, 
Wonderful Chair, which are among the 7 
best things for children that have ever 
come out of Ireland. 

Men Who Have Triumphed 

Who can number half the blind folk 
who have triumphed ? They have 
proved how true it is that we may 
shape our own lives if we will. The*e 
was Francjois Huber, the blind Swiss 
naturalist who died in 1831, and John 
Grimshaw Wilkinson, whose story we , 
told in these pages a little while agb./ 
He has passed on, but is remembered; 
at Leeds as the wonderful blind 1 ; 
botanist who could classify flowers and', 
plants by simply touching them, and 1 ; 
was able to identify trees by the sound 
of the wind in their branches. Sheffield 
was mourning last year for the blind 
doctor of Crookes, kind and genfae 
George Joseph De Brennie, who healed 
thousands with herbs costing only a 
few pence, and was long the Good 
Samaritan of rich and poor. Though 
he could not see, he led multitudes 
to health and strength. A few years 
ago a new exhibitor was winning-, 
prizes all the summer through at 
Glamorganshire flower shows. He was /, 
blind Horace Jackson of Caerphilly,! e 
who produced lovelier flowers thane 
anyone with eyes to see a sight so fair. 

Three years have gone since a good-' 
friend of the CN passed on. He was 
Carl Olof Lundholm, Alfred Nobel’s 
right-hand man. At 79 he learnt to 
type though lie was blind and almost 
stone deaf when he had his first lesson. 
The last thing he ever typed was an 
unfinished article for these pages. 

A Sixth Sense 

Blind heroines have never been 
lacking, and among them we must ■ 
number Margaret M’Avoy, who was 
born in 1800 and lived for 20 years 
only. She was about 16 when she 
went blind, and though she suffered 
much she kept magnificently cheerful 
to the end. The strange thing about 
her was that she had a sixth sense, for 
she could distinguish colours by touch. 1 
Passing her fingers over a sheet of 
pape’r ruled with faint red and blue 
lines she could tell one from the 
other; and even when blindfolded 
could feel the difference in the colours 
of the clothes people wore, naming 
them all accurately. When pieces of 
coloured glass were given her she 
readily named their colours, though 
not even eminent doctors could ex¬ 
plain how she did it. 

But there is no end to this processioii 
of heroic souls who have lost the - 
inestimable gift of sight yet have, 
never lost that high courage which has 
made them more than- conquerors. 


( 
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THIS HAPPY HOLIDAY 


MONTH 


Above, Boy Scouts making a rough and ready tent at a camp in Middlesex. 
Below, a cheerful audience watching a Punch and Judy show on Margate beach 
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Saving the Life-Bomb 
From the Death-Bomb 


Eight Days Alone in 
the Wilderness 


It is terrible to think of the things 
* that must be done today to meet 
the fear of war. One of them is to 
prevent the life-saving radium from 
becoming a danger to life. 

Should war ever come the precious 
stores of radium belonging to the 
hospitals, and to the Radium Institute 
which lends to them from time to time, 
will be sunk in bore-holes 50 feet deep 
in the earth. ...... 

One of the bore-holes, just com¬ 
pleted, at the Mount Vernon Hospital, 
Northwood, Middlesex, has been in¬ 
spected and approved by the Ministry 
of Health. To it will be sent the 
radium of the Radium Institute, and 
probably that of Westminster Hospital, 
which' till lately was in use at the 
hospital’s annexe in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
as well as of other hospitals which have 
smaller quantities and employ them for 
the miraculous cures and alleviations 
which radium can effect. 

The radium thus employed is usually 
shut up in what are called bombs, made 
of a special alloy and capable of shutting 
out the radium rays from all outside 
action except when it is necessary to 
allow them to be used in prescribed 
quantities and for limited lengths of 
time. These bombs are-very heavy, 
though the amounts of radium they 
enclose are very light. When not in 
use they are enclosed for their further 
protection, and for that of doctors and 


nurses near them, in big lead safes. 
These bombs, the only beneficent 
bombs known to humankind, contain 
what to outward appearance might 
seem almost microscopic quantities of 
radium, divided into separate packets. 
The London hospitals who are to send 
the contents of their bombs to the 
Mount Vernon bore-hole will contri¬ 
bute in all 20 grammes. A gramme is 
rather more than 15 grains, and 20 
grammes would be rather less than 
three-quarters of an ounce. 

Yet in this three-quarters of an ounce 
are shut up powers of destruction to 
human beings far more dangerous than 
a iooo-pound bomb of explosives. The 
iooo-pound explosive bomb might 
wreck a building and kill or wound 
scores of people, but if the contents of 
a radium bomb were scattered abroad 
the rays from the fragments might sow 
the seeds of death among hundreds or 
thousands of people. 

Such are the strange powers of this 
mysterious metal, which can either kill 
or cure ; and it is because of these 
powers that in case of a war in the air- 
the collected stores of it are to be 
assembled in their bombs, sealed in 
metal boxes, and finally sunk deep in 
the ground where no explosion could 
reach them. 

It has become needful, in this mad 
world, to save the Bomb of Life from 
thd Bomb of Death. 


" A ll night I prayed that someone 
would find me,” were the first 
words a little boy said the other day 
when he wandered out of a mountain 
wilderness in Maine after having been 
lost for over a week. . . 

Donn Fendler is a 12-year-old Scout 
who lives in Rye, New York State. 
Somehow or other he became separated 
from his camping party on Mount 
Matahdin and could not find his way 
back. It was a terrifying situation for 
anyone, for the country is so dense 
that only the bravest of hunters 
ventures into it. 

The lad fought his way blindly 
through tangled undergrowth. For 35 
miles he wandered up and down 
gullies, following treacherous trails. 
Once he heard an aeroplane overhead 
and shouted himself hoarse in an 
attempt to attract attention. 


He did not know it, but 500 men 
were out looking for him. National 
Guardsmen, forest rangers, lumber¬ 
jacks, and other Volunteers. Day 
after day they searched the rugged 
slopes, gradually despairing of finding 
■the little lad alive, and day after day 
the little fellow struggled on, refusing 
to give in. As he huddled alone in the 
wilderness at night he did not lose his 
childlike trust in the power of prayer. 

He plucked wild strawberries, drank 
from ponds, and on the eighth day he 
saw something which, as a Boy Scout, 
he knew might lead to somewhere. It 
was a brook. The brook led to a 
telephone line, and the telephone line 
to a clearing, and in the clearing stood 
a log cabin. He was saved ! The cabin 
belonged to a guide, who gave the boy 
food and shelter and then took him by 
canoe to meet his mother. 


Men of the Roads 


Are You a Mumbler? 


'T'he gentlemen of the Fpurth Estate 
in the House of Commons too often 
have to complain that ministers and 
private members are " imperfectly 
heard.” 

It is to be feared that in many other 
places, in both our public and private 
life, speech is indistinct; indeed, we 
have been accused of being a nation 
of mumblers. Frequently it is almost 
impossible to hear what is said in a 
conversation on the stage. . 

It is not the English tongue which 
is at fault ; it is a matter of habit, and 
runs right through the social scale. 
The cockney boy eliminates con¬ 
sonants, turning water into “ wa-ah ” . 
and bottle into “ bo-ol.” Higher up 
the scale, even at our best London 
theatres, words are clipped and slurred 
by the actors. 

The chief English fault in the pro¬ 
nunciation of English is the slurring of 
syllables. This, combined with an 


apparent inability to “ speak up,” is 
a great trouble to reporters. 

All good shorthand systems are 
based on writing signs representing 
sounds. The shorthand writer is thus ' 
a good judge of speech, and the orator 
who sounds his syllables is well re¬ 
ported. For the same reason, a study 
of phonography (writing by sound) is 
calculated to cure faults of speech, 
and it is cordially to be recommended 
to all boys and girls. It is not only a 
most useful addition to one’s earning 
capacity and learning capacity ; it is 
a practical education in the proper 
sounding of words. Many a child has 
been cured of errors of speech by learn¬ 
ing Pitman’s shorthand. 

Our educational system does not 
sufficiently school us in expression. 
Too many of our professors, however 
stuffed with knowledge, are unable to 
convey it in a clear way to others, 
either with speech or pen. 


\/isitors to London marvel at the 
v amount of road-excavation near the 
centre of the town, and at the certainty 
with which the workmen find their 
way down without injury to the hosts’ 
of mains supplying gas, water, and 
electricity. 

In some of the suburbs other men 
are just as busy with the laying of new 
water mains and other great enter¬ 
prises, but their tasks are less simple 
and direct than those of the men 
whom visitors watch farther west. 
Just as men in the provinces are 
drilling in quest of oil, so these men 
in London are drilling for hidden pipes, 
whose direction must be solved before 
the work of laying new mains can be 
executed. 

Enormous numbers of houses have 
grown up along roads which half a 
century ago had but few residents, and 
there is no general plan in existence 
showing where the old sewers run. 
These sewers have to be probed for as 
if the roads were new land in the wilds. 

One such London borough has a map 
showing the results of explorations of 
this character which are steadily in 
progress. It shows old sewers of 
earthenware with numbers of joints 
broken and others where such frac¬ 
tures had become rat-holes. To 
explore and repair is the order; to 


install manholes at regular distances, 
and map the streets below the surface 
as if they were realms of treasure. 
This particular borough, with a spread- 
over programme of work, needs 10,000 
new manholes, each costing £30. 

Under London’s main roads run iron 
sewers of more than five feet diameter; 
the suburban sewers that are being 
explored for and found are earthenware 
pipes only 18 inches in diameter. 

For surface drainage pot gullies 
costing £9 are being gradually sub¬ 
stituted for the old brick chambers 
which formerly caught the rain-water 
from the gutters. The old method 
left dry chambers to grow foul and 
stagnant in time of drought. The pot 
gully is a cylinder three or four feet 
long, set upright, with an outlet into 
the sewer a foot or more below the top 
end of the receptacle. 

From this flood water drains out 
into the sewers. Periodically great 
engines visit these drains, draw out 
the mud by suction pipe, and charge 
the lower part of the vessel with clean 
water so that everything remains fresh 
and healthy. 

Such are some of the things being 
done every day by the men of the roads, 
who do not get into the papers half as 
much as the men who make the roads 
so dangerous. 


Nothing To Do For a Week 


Our First Start in South Africa 


D obben Island, a patch of land four 
mileslongandtwomilesbroad, com¬ 
manding the entrance to Table Bay, 
is to have a new master, a man of guns 
and other defences, to see that enemies 
of the Union of South Africa do 
nothing hurtful to the Cape by way of 
its most important sea gateway. 

The name means island of seals, 
Robben being the Dutch word for 
those animals, which were there before 
the Dutch. Robben Island is first 
mentioned in a record of 1591, when a 
sailor described it as the abode of seals 
and penguins. In Shakespeare’s day 


we established there our first South 
African colony. 

On the island were placed ten con¬ 
victs, released from English prisons in 
order that, with this new start in life, 
they might create a settlement from 
which to supply vegetables and other 
garden necessaries for the benefit of 
our ships passing to and from India. 

No longer does Robben Island hear 
the roar of the seals ; it is being forti¬ 
fied, and the new roar, if there is one, 
will be that of guns deciding who shall 
and who shall not enter the smiling 
waters of Table Bay. 


YV 7 e have been reminded of the 
’’ epitaph which the tired old 
charwoman wanted to have on her 
tombstone: 

Don’t weep for me now, don't weep for 
me never, , 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and 
ever. 

The words came to mind when we 
heard of the 560 women who are to 
enjoy a summer holiday at North 
Seaton on the Northumbrian coast. 
A few of the 560 are poor widows, but 
most of the women are the wives of 
unemployed men or men who have 
only casual employment. Hardly one 
of this company has had aday’sholiday 
since she was married, and their lives 
have been nothing more than cooking 


and baking, washing and mending 
and cleaning. 

Arrangements have now been made 
by the Tyneside Council of Social 
Service for contingents of tired women 
to spend a week in a little heaven by 
the North Sea. Some of them will 
stay in a fine old mansion, and others 
will sleep in wooden huts in the 
grounds. All will have seven days of 
complete release from the harassing 
duties of their homes. 

One of the great points about this 
holiday for mothers and wives is that 
it is not too highly organised. For the 
women who care to go on rambles or 
bathe or join in country dancing every 
facility will be available; but if any of 
them prefer to do nothing but laze all 
day they will be perfectly free to do so. 
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Poland, the Corridor, and the Free City of Danzig 
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'T’his picture map shows what an airman would see 
looking north-west from above Warsaw across 
Danzig toward Sweden. This northern part of 
Poland is vital to her existence, for through it flow's 
the River Vistula, her most important trade route 
with the Baltic, and so with the world. Before the 
war the region south of the River Drewenz belonged 
to Russia and that to the north to Germany. When 


Poland became a State again, receiving back the 
territory which Russia, Prussia, and Austria had 
divided among themselves in the Partitions during 
the i8tli century, a strip of country called the 
Corridor was given to her in order that she should 
have a sea-coast, while the Free City of Danzig, 
with an area of 754 square miles, was established to 
create a port for Poland. The Free City was placed 


under the protection of the League of Nations, 
who appointed a High Commissioner, but the in¬ 
habitants, chiefly Germans, were free to elect their 
own Parliament. A special board of an equal number 
of Danzig and Polish members w r as placed in control 
of the harbour and the waterways. Poland, however, 
has established at Gdynia in the Corridor a seaport 
entirely her own. 


This Generation is 
Gaining Inches 

It is clear that this generation has, 
by taking thought, added inches to its 
stature. 

The President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion has said with truth that, as com¬ 
pared with 20 years ago, a child of 12 
or 13 is now six to eight pounds heavier 
and two to three inches taller. More 
milk may be expected to add to these 
gains, for milk in the school is still a 
thing of yesterday. 

Now, in England and Wales, 2,500,000 
children are paying for milk in the 
schools, and a fui'ther 500,000 arc receiv¬ 
ing it free. During the past six months 
the number taking milk has- increased 
by 70,000. The Board are doing all they 
can to persuade local education authori¬ 
ties, to arrange for the distribution of 
milk during holidays. 

Last year more than 22,000,000 free 
meals for children were provided, which 
was more than double the number ten 
years ago. 


France and Its Falling Population 


Chance has become so alarmed at 
1 the continued fall in her numbers 
that she has now copied the Italian 
system of bonuses in new decrees. 

The decree is called the Family 
Code, and its main provisions are: 

Family allowances to be paid to 
all, including a bonus for each child; 

Marriage loans, with special ad¬ 
vantages for couples who bind them¬ 
selves to remain cultivating the land 
for a certain number of years; when 
children are born the loan is reduced 
by the bonus; 


Taxes on bachelors and childless 
married couples. 

The money raised by the taxes, 
about £1,000,000 a year, will go 
towards the family allowances, which 
will cost about £4,000,000 a year. 

The population of France now 
numbers about 42,000,000, but as 
3,500,000 are foreigners the French 
population of France is only 38,500,000. 
As long ago as 1861 it numbered 
37,500,000. 

The Italian system has been a 
great success. 


Little Old Lady 

When Mrs Ann Morton, of Hathersage, 
Derbyshire, celebrated her 100th birth¬ 
day. the other day Hathersage Brass 
Band played Little Old Lady outside 
her cottage door, church bells were 
rung, and the Methodist Church choir 
sang the hymns she knew as a girl. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 


Rainfall 
Sunshine . . 

Dry days 
Days with rain 
Warmest day 
Wettest day 
Coldest day . 


1 ’77 ins. 
186 hrs. 
12 
19 
4th 
20 th 
24th 


- RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 5’47 ins. 
Chester . . 5‘19 ins. 

Aberdeen . 4'8S ins. 
Birmingham 3'85 ins. 
South’pton . 3'26 ins. 
Tynemouth . 279 ins. 
Gorleston . 1*22 ins. 


The Fear of War and 
the Fishing Fleet 

The needs of defence disturb every 
trade. The latest to bs affected is the 
fishing industry', already so seriously 
needing support. 

The Admiralty has bought, by agree¬ 
ment with the owners, 86 of our best 
modern steam trawlers. They' are to be- 
used for mine-sweeping, a most im¬ 
portant item in naval warfare. 

The vessels arc from 160 to 175 feet 
long, and the sale represents a loss of half 
of the more important trawlers of the 
Humber deep-water fishing fleet. 

The loss to the fisheries is serious, and 
it is to be made up by working the 
remainder of the fleet to full capacity. 
We must hope the whole matter will be 
carefully watched. The change does not 
represent a loss of employnnent, as the 
fishermen will be needed to fish for mines 
and will be trained for the purpose. The 
duty is a heavy and dangerous one, 
little known to the public for whom it is 
performed. 
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TO THOSE WHO 
BUY HOUSES 

Beware of Your Mortgage 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Building Societies Bill now passed by 
Parliament will protect the worthy 
people who in future buy houses 
through building societies by instal¬ 
ments. 

During the debate one M P en¬ 
deavoured to introduce a simple form 
of mortgage to be easily understood 
by the buyer. A mortgage is a deed 
which defines the conditions on which 
money is lent on the security of house 
or landed property. The man who 
buys a house through a building 
society imagines that the society 
accepts the house as sole security, 
and that at the worst the society 
can do no more than take the house 
in default of receiving the instalments. 

This is not so, however; the 
borrower is personally responsible for 
the entire loan, apart from the value 
of the house, and if the house gets 
into disrepair and fails to produce, 
on forced sale, the amount lent the 
borrower is liable for the balance. 

It has been admitted that mort¬ 
gages are inherently complicated and 
difficult to understand, but we can¬ 
not agree that it would be difficult 
to compel building societies to accept 
the house on which they lend as the 
sole security. Given such compulsion, 
they would be careful to lend only on 
good houses. 

We agree with the M P that there is 
a widespread misunderstanding that 
a man who borrows money on the 
security of a house, can discharge the 
debt by allowing the house to become 
the property of the building society. 

The Leaves of 
the Trees 

Look at a leaf, so marvellously made. It 
toils not, neither does it spin, yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

The Elder. Most people despise the 
elder. It is indeed a weed in a hedge, and 
best grubbed out as soon 
as possible. If left to grow 
it will produce a small 
tree. We often see it in 
pictures of country 
scenes, for artists have 
more sense than to 
despise it. Nothing looks 
more delightful against a 
cottage or an old build¬ 
ing, or by the summer¬ 
house of a modern dwell¬ 
ing, than a fine elder in 
bloom. All you have to do 
to grow one is to stick a 
twig in the ground in late 
autumn or winter. The berries make a 
wine which country-folk will offer their 
guests. At Glastonbury Abbey, in front 
of the Abbot’s Kitchen, are two fine 
rows of elders, which help to give the 
scenery the old-world touch. 


The Smoker's Tax 

In America, as here, tobacco is so 
highly taxed that it may be said that the 
consumer smokes not tobacco but taxes. 

There is not only a Federal tax, but 
a State tax and a City tax. In New 
York a smoker of cigarettes costing 8d 
has less than a pennyworth of tobacco 
in the packet. This has led to an illicit 
trade in cigarettes. 

Germany, we may add, continues her 
anti-tobacco campaign, and with some 
success. A non-smoking and non-drink¬ 
ing Germany would be hard to beat. . 



Nature Makes a King of Men 

Mr Roosevelt is admittedly the greatest American President of this century. 
•This is how Edwin Markham, the poet of the plain man in America, tells 
of the making of Abraham Lincoln, the greatest American of last century. 

YY/hen the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

i S HE t°ok the tried clay of the common road, 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 

Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy, 

Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears, 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face ; 

* And laid on him a sense of Mystic Powers, 

Moving—all hushed—behind the mortal vail. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

* 'A man to match the mountains and the sea. 

'J’he colour of the ground was in him, the red earth, 

The smack and'tang of elemental things : 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff, 

The goodwill of the'rain that loves all leaves. 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well, 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea, 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn, 

The pity of the snotv that hides all scars, 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain of the rifted rock, 

The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
: As to the great oak flaring to the wind, 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West, 

He drank the valorous youth of a new world. 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 

His words were oaks in acorns ; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gripped the granite truth.. 

{Jp from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve : 

To send the keen axe to the root of wrong, 

Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

1 The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every blow : 

The grip that swung the axe in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 

So came the Captain with the mighty heart ; 

! And when the judgment thunders split the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 

He held the ridge-pole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place, 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree, 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 

Held on in calm, rough-hewn sublimity. 

And when he fell in whirlwind he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Silk Pictures 100 Years Old 


H orniman’s Museum at Forest Hill 
has a free exhibition of old needle¬ 
work from the East, mostly Japanese but 
with Chinese influence clearly seen in it. 

In the main the pictures are mytho¬ 
logical in character, presenting vivid 
scenes in gold, silver, brown, blues, reds, 
and greens. They represent in graphic 
form some of the ideas of the Chinese 
and Japanese long before they became 
Westernised. 

One scene represents the seven gods 
of felicity. Hotei, the fat jolly figure 
usually made in porcelain, is the god of 
contentment and ’ happiness. Ebisin, 
the' god of daily food, is the only real 
god of Japanese origin, and is carrying 
an enormous fish under his arm. In 
Hotei’s bag there are the “ precious 
things ” ; the inexhaustible purse, the 


lucky raincoat, the hat of invisibility, 
the key to the storehouse of the gods, 
the hammer which produces wealth, the 
wish-granting pearl, the feather-robe of 
a heavenly person, a fan as the emblem 
of authority, the cowrie shell as an 
ancient emblem for money, scrolls for 
wisdom, cloves for sweetness, rolls of 
rich brocade for clothing, spurs of coral 
to avert evil influences, and the seven 
riches : gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, 
crystal, and pearl all in one. Thus the 
gods of felicity seem to offer everything 
a human being may desire. 

Another delightfully-worked picture 
shows mandarin ducks swimming, which 
to the Chinese and Japanese represents 
domestic felicity. The workmanship in 
The pictures is remarkable for the extra¬ 
ordinary detail in each group. 


ASKING FOR 
BEAUTY 

Our Ugly New Roads 

The Surrey County Council are 
putting in a pathetic plea to the 
Minister of Transport asking him 
to beautify the reconstructed portion 
of the Kingston Bypass between Hook 
cross-roads and Burlington Road, 
New Malden. 

They suggest the planting of trees 
and shrubs, and also ask that provision 
should be made for regard to beauty 
in future on all trunk roads in Surrey. 

We are glad to find that beauty 
has some friends left in our local 
authorities. Too often our councils 
destroy old beauties and fail to 
provide new ones. 

But why should the Minister of 
Transport need to be reminded of 
his duty in the matter ? Surely 
every road contract should provide 
for the careful handling of top-soil 
and the planting of trees. When a 
road is laid- out the top-soil should 
be placed aside, so that the borders 
of the road may be properly finished 
and trees planted with a chance to 
live. Much road-planting is wasted 
for need of this precaution and for 
want of scientific planting and staking. 

And as for beautiful roads, will 
the Kent County Council please appeal 
to the Minister of Transport to do 
something to make the Sidcup Bypass 
a decent road instead of a ridiculous 
Advertising Avenue ? 

Koolan Island in 
Yampi Sound 

A little island off Australia’s 
Northern Territory is buzzing with 
activity just now. 

It is Koolan Island in Yampi Sound, 
where iron ore deposits have been 
discovered. Dr W. G. Woolnough, 
geological adviser to the Common¬ 
wealth Government, returned to Syd¬ 
ney the other day after spending some 
time on the island testing the quality 
and quantity of the deposits, and it is 
interesting to read what he says about 
his visit. 

The island is so hilly that when 
you walk out of a back door of a hut 
you have to climb anything up to 
500 feet. Water is brought four miles 
from the mainland, while vegetables 
come 100 miles. 

Dr Woolnough travelled with a party 
from Yampi Sound to Derby in a flat- 
bottomed punt, and once, while wait¬ 
ing for the tide to turn, huge man- 
eating crocodiles collected round them. 
It was night, and the fearsome crea¬ 
tures began to roar like bulls. The 
passengers knew that they would eat 
a man as easily‘as a human would 
swallow an oyster, and when the punt 
began to leak they became very 
alarmed and took off their shirts to 
stop the leaks. 


The Crow and the Bell 

A farmer in Texas has found an 
amusing way of keeping his fields free 
from crows. 

He caught one of them, tied a small 
bell round its neck, and set it free again. 
The bird flew off rejoicing in its luck, 
but when it tried to rejoin its flock its 
bell scared them away 1 
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C. B. FRY 
TO BOYS 

Doing What Must be Done 

An important point is this. All of 
us, if we are to be any good, must do 
things we do not like. 

Now, half the battle of life is won, 
nay more, if once we learn how to do 
well things we do not like. This is my 
medicine. And I wish I had taken 
regular doses of it myself all my life. 
My word, what ? . . . but there ! 

My medicine is a certain cure, the 
only cure I know. It is just this. If 
you do not like doing a thing, simply 
make a fine art of doing it to perfection. 

Even washing up dirty plates, clean¬ 
ing buckets; mending clothes, scrub¬ 
bing decks, keeping one’s temper, 
holding one’s tongue, and all similar 
troublesome things can be made 
pleasant to do if only one makes an 
art, a fine art, of them. Be an artist, 
and you beat the • bogey. Even 
trying does the trick, for the dullness 
and unpleasantness evaporate in the 
brightness and warmth of trying to 
succeed. This is a tremendous tip; 
stick it on your cue. You will make 
big breaks—of bothers. 

Danger of Having No Ideals 

Now, I have been praising practice 
to you. A word of warning. 

Lots of people pride themselves on 
being practical. They scoff at theory 
and at ideals, and so on. Give them, 
they say, good practical common sense. 

Well, it is said that the road to ruin 
is paved with good intentions ; but I 
say these are rough, projecting stones 
that one can grip, and so stop our 
swift glissade. And I say, too, that 
what lubricates, oils, " slipperifies,” ’ 
and renders dangerous the downward 
slope is—just what ? Just practical 
common sense. 

Why, good gracious me, even a fool 
can see that all good doing is based on 
good thinking. You cannot have good 
practice without good theory ; and you 
cannot have good practice without 
ideals. Great deeds without great 
thoughts never were and never will be. 


Star Streams of the 
Milky Way 

Where They Are Nearest To Us 


An a clear dark night, writes the 
C N Astronomer, the stellar glories 
of Sagittarius are superb for those 
observers who are situated in more 
southerly lands than ours. For then the 
blaze of filmy light that extends from 
beyond the Archer’s Bow and far away 
to the south presents a scene which, 
when explored by astronomical methods, 
is found to be the 
grandest in the 
Universe. 

From our north¬ 
ern latitudes most 
of this light is hid¬ 
den behind the haze 
which is . usually 
present near, the 
horizon ; but on 
cloudless windy 
nights the more 
northerly portion of 
this grand region 
may be glimpsed 
when Sagittarius 
is almost due south. 

This occurs between 
io and n o’clock 
at night in August; 
but between 9 and 10 in September is 
better, and of course when the Moon is 
absent. Then that luminous stream of 
celestial glory, the Milky Way, can be 
seen extending south-eastwards through 
Aquila toward . Sagittarius, ' where it 
spreads out and intensifies to the south 
and east of the famous Bow stars. 
Lambda, Delta, and Epsilon, which 
were described last week. Our picture, 
covering a much larger area of the sky 
than last week’s star-map, shows the 
extent of the Milky Way and the way in 
which the massed clouds and streams of 
suns appear to spread out through the 
heavens. Their intensified radiance, is 
due to the fact that they are nearer to 
us than other regions of the Milky Way.. 

Photographs of this vast and superb 
region show the suns as if they were 
packed like the grains of sand on the 
seashore, though actually distances 
separate each sun comparable to those 
separating our Sun from his neighbours 
of Alpha Centauri. The apparent 
crowding is due to the great depth of 
the vistas and the echelon effect pro¬ 
duced by the many thousands of suns 
extending more or less behind one 
another for distances approximating to 
50,000 light-years and more. 


Even the nearest of these vast star 
clouds of Sagittarius are about 32,000 
light-years away, that is 2026,280,000 
times farther than our Sun. So we see 
that the bright stars of Sagittarius are 
relatively quite close to us; the distances 
of several were given last week. In 
addition there is that striking quartette 
of which Sigma is the brightest. This 



Area of the sky covered by the Milky Way where it is nearest to us; 
showing how it spreads out in Sagittarius and Scorpio 

second-magnitude sun radiates nearly 
300 times more light than our Sun and is 
155 light-years distant. Phi is 217 
light-years and Tau 109 light-years 
away, while the twin-suns of Zeta are 
only 68 light-years distant. Our Sun is a 
little over 8 minutes distant. 

Thus we gain some idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of our Universe, but what of the 
myriads of whirling suns composing even 
this relatively small central portion of 
it? Though many millions'appear on 
the photographs, actually we do not see 
all of them ; multitudes of suns are 
hidden behind others, while stretches 
of what appears to be dark empty sky 
are in reality enormous belts of dark and 
dense nebulous matter shutting out the 
glorious array that is beyond. 

If we let our minds rise to the marvels 
and the infinity of variety that must 
exist in the teeming multitudes of 
worlds that are evolving in that glorious 
celestial region whose filmy radiance we 
are able to see, and if, aided by our 
blessed and priceless gift of reason, we 
just think and think, we shall realise 
that there is just one thing more mar¬ 
vellous—our minds, that can grasp it all, 
and, above all, the Infinite Mind that 
must have evolved it. G. F. M. 


From Pirates to Prophets 


Of course, again, it is no good having 
ideals if you do not try to put them 
into practice. That is the companion 
folly to believing that tremendous 
practicalness without ideals will win 
anything and everything ; it will win 
nothing worth having from Life. 

Think Great Thoughts 

No bridge was ever yet built which 
did not exist first as a thought in the 
mind of the engineer. No beautiful 
bridge was ever built or thought out 
except in the soul of an engineer who 
could dream dreams. You must think 
great thoughts and dream fine dreams 
if you are to be much use. 

And, look you, the place for all this is 
not in the sunset-clouds, not over the 
blue hills far away ; but just here. 
There is only one place to play this 
game—just where you are now. That 
is the only pitch for the match ; there 
is no other. It is the humble things of 
daily life that will make you or mar 
you. That is the task, there is the 
battlefield, there is the victory, leading 
where you like—to success, fame, and 
honour. You may not move far on the 
path. But you will move in no other 
carriage; so jump straight in. C. B. F 


The English: From Pirates to Prophets. 
Edmond Privat. Allen and Unwin, 5s. 
his is how a charming and friendly 
French writer describes the English. 
His book is a witty and brief review of 
our history from the days when the 
pirates of Jutland turned Great Britain 
into an English colony; and so "the 
English miracle ” began. 

M. Privat, not without many a merry 
jest and much friendly criticism, goes 
through our story, not forgetting even 
Dick Whittington and his cat, for Dick 
gives him the opportunity of telling how 
England ransacked the world for markets, 
and her daring seamen lost none of the 
courage and patience of the Vikings. 

There came an hour in which the 
Bible became known to the English 
in their own tongue ; it has gone with 
them everywhere. " The Bible was for 
Everyman. Twice each Sunday it was 
read aloud, and soon, in thousands of 
homes, each morning." He adds that 
Christian indignation, thanks to the 
religion of the English, is still so powerful 
a lever that even with the workers " it 
is more at home than is the Marxist 


doctrine.” We cannot help wishing that 
this were altogether true. But perhaps 
he shows what we should like to be. 

One chapter is headed " In which 
Dickens bewails the misery of the people 
and reveals to the world the cheerful 
good nature of the Englishman of the 
street.” Dickens was our “ giant watch¬ 
man ” who shook our conscience. The 
foreigner too often forgets the great 
mass of the English people, " always 
humorous and generous, and accepting 
rain, fog, and misfortune with a brave 
and cheerful philosophy.” 

Sport in this country calms us and 
does not rouse our passions. " The 
rules are strict, and are the same as for 
Parliament: loyalty to the team, but 
fair play for the opponent, so that he 
has as much chance of winning as you. 
One day he will win, another day you. 
When you win you reflect that you 
might have lost, and when you lose, 
you know that you will win another 
day. In either case you treat your 
rival as you expect him to treat you.” 

Thank you, M. Privat. We should 
like to be always like that. 



THE INSECT 
STOWAWAY 

Germs on the Plane 

From Khartoum comes one more 
warning that the aeroplane may bring 
the germs of disease from afar. 

Mr F. G. S. Whitfield, of the 
Imperial College of Science, has been 
inquiring for the last four years into 
the carriage of insects in aircraft 
arriving at the Khartoum airport. 
More than 2000 planes were examined, 
and 146 species of insects, numbering 
i960, were collected. If comparatively 
harmless insects like the domestic fly 
were included the number would be 
nearly 3000. 

A number of these species of insects 
were far from harmless. Among them 
were four kinds of the Anopheles 
mosquito which carries the germ of 
malaria, six of Aedes which may carry 
yellow fever, and other suspects. 
There is evidence that some of them 
may not only carry the germ of yellow 
fever but actually have done so. Both 
in South America and Africa yellow 
fever is spreading. It is greater than 
it was even a year ago, and, coming 
from West Africa, may quite possibly 
have reached the foothills of Abyssinia. 

A Very Real Menace 

Mr Whitfield has been moved to 
make these inquiries public by the 
survey flight of the flying-boat Guba, 
which has opened up the prospect of 
an air-line from Africa to India and 
Australia. He believes that such an 
air-line might bring more diseases 
than blessings to the lands beyond 
Africa, unless the insect stowaways 
were rigorously controlled. At present 
there seems no effective way of 
examining their passports and sup¬ 
pressing the undesirables before they 
were on their way. 

It is clear both from what has been 
discovered about their plentifulness 
and about their dangerous character 
that their menace to countries at 
present free of them is very real. The 
insect carriers of yellow fever and 
malaria cannot continue to live in 
temperate zones, but they can and do 
in tropical countries, and Africa, which 
distributes the locust, might be made 
by the aeroplane a clearing house-of a 
far more dangerous enemy of human¬ 
kind, but for the stringent precautions 
taken by the airways companies to 
keep their machines insect-proof. 

Even in peace, we see, the aeroplane 
might be a threat to life and health. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the CNol August 1914 

Wireless on the Road. An enterprising 
London firm has hit upon an admirable 
scheme for using wireless telegraphy. 
It has fitted up one of its vans with a 
small plant, and while the van is out 
delivering goods, if the need arises, -a 
message can be sent from the head office 
giving new instructions to the vanman. 
There are great possibilities in wireless 
applied in this manner. Doctors on 
their rounds, policemen on their beats, 
equipped with a small, light apparatus, 
will be able to take advantage of the 
scheme. The plan has so far worked 
satisfactorily up to a distance of ten 
miles, except in the neighbourhood, of 
high buildings, where it is difficult for 
the current to reach the receiver. The 
aerial is on the roof of the van, and the 
man works the instrument inside. It 
will be interesting to watch developments 
of this experiment. 
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KIDNAPPED 


By 

Selsey Walters 


. . CHAPTER 3 

A Terrible Climb 

T uli was so furious that he rushed 
-*- 1 forward to the gap, and would have 
actually tried to jump it if Kit had not 
reached him and grasped his arm. 

“ Steady, Luli. You won’t do any good 
by breaking your neck. It's my fault. I 
ought to have known better than trust a 
fellow like that. He is one of Salvez’s gang, 
or more likely he is Salvez himself. He 
wanted us out of the way—that’s one thing 
sure. Now it’s up to us to get out of this 
fix. I don’t believe we can climb back to 
the top, but what about getting down to 
the bottom ? ” 

Kit’s quiet voice calmed Luli. The 
fury went out of his face, and, turning, he 
looked down over the edge into the valley. 

For quite a minute he stood silent, his eyes 
roving over the face of the tremendous 
cliff. Then he laid himself flat on his chest 
on the ledge and again peered over. When 
at last he got up his face was very grave. 

. •" Him pretty bad,” he said slowly, " but 
think can do." He pointed to a spur 
projecting from the cliff, some 20 feet 
below the cave mouth. • ” We get to him, 
we go' good:” 

Kit pursed his lips. To him it seemed 
utterly impossible to reach that spur 
without a rope. Yet Luli said it could 
be done, and Luli, unlike most of his race, 
knew quite a lot about climbing. Luli 
spoke again. 

" Better you take off shoes, baas." 

Kit did so and slung them by their laces 
over his back.. Luli took his heavy knife 
from his belt and held it between his strong 
white teeth. He went to the end of the 
ledge, stepped cautiously over, dug his left 
hand into a cranny, and drove the toes 
of his left foot into a narrow crevice beneath. 

From these holds he worked across to 
fresh ones, then beckoned to Kit. 

If Kit was scared he did not show it. 

He set his teeth and followed, and so, 
foot by foot, yard by yard, the two crawled 
like flies across the face of the precipice 
until they were within half a dozen feet of 
the spur. There Luli stopped, for between 
him and his goal there was no hand-hold 
left, only a tiny projection on which he 
might rest a foot.. 

Luli was not beaten. Clinging with his 
left hand, he took the knife from his mouth 
with his right, and set to cutting a niche. 

The rock was hard sandstone and it was a 
slow job. Each fragment, as he loosened 
it went tinkling into the blue depths 
beneath. 

Kit knew he must not watch them, but 
it took all his will-power to keep from 
doing so. His own hold was a bad one 

and his fingers '"ere cramping sorely. 'called out, as he caught sight of Jacko, 

It seemed an hour before Lull finished ,, ■., ,, , 5 T ? 

his work. He tested his hold carefully and ” " ere - asked Tacko. 


for his water-bottle; it was empty. He 
looked round wildly, spotted a gleam of 
water among the bushes, and dashed off. 
A brook tinkled down the slope. Kit 
stooped and was filling his bottle when a 
heavy blow from behind sent him sprawling, 
face down, into the bed of the brook. 

" Thought yourself clever," came the 
sneering voice of Salter. “ You didn’t 
reckon I was watching you." He said no 
more, for Kit, half stunned as he was, came 
suddenly to his knees and, catching Salter 
round the legs, pulled him down. Salter 
fell on his face in the water, and Kit seized 
him by the neck and tried to hold him. 

Kit had a lot of strength for a boy of 15, 
and if he had been fresh might have 
succeeded in getting the better of his 
enemy. But he was exhausted with the 
long tramp and the fearful exertions of the 
last hour. Salter writhed round and got 
one arm across Kit’s neck. A wheel of 
crackling fire seemed to spin before Kit’s 
eyes, and after that for a long time he 
knew no more. 

CHAPTER 4 

•The Professor 

Door Kit, when he came to himself, was 
lying on rough rock, an elderly gentle¬ 
man with a pinched, white face, who sat 
on the ground beside him, looking at him 
sorrowfully. 

" My poor boy," he said. “ Are you in 
much pain ? ” 

Kit’s head was one great ache, his mouth 
felt like dry leather, and he was so stiff 
he could hardly move. Yet he made 
a plucky effort to reply, 

“ Head’s aching a bit, sir.” 

“ I can see you have had a bad blow. 
It. jvas that brute Salter, of course. C-can 
you tell me if my son is alive ? " 

Kit’s wits were coming back. You— 

you are Professor Ackroyd ? ” he asked. 

" I am.” 

" Peter’s all right, sir. He is at our 
camp. I am Christopher Morgan, son of 
the Commissioner." 

" Thank God for that," said the 
other reverently. “ But where is the 
Commissioner ? " 

“ My father is away, sir. So I came with 
our head boy. The boy had a fall, and 
when I tried to help him Salter got me.” 

“ As he got me," replied the professor, 
grimly. 


Kit’s aching eyes roved round upon the 
walls of solid masonry wjhich surrounded 
him and his fellow prisoner. They arched 
upwards till they nearly met, leaving only a 
small hole overhead through which the 
evening sky was visible. The place was like 
a huge stone bottle, and Kit was puzzled. 

“ Where are we, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ This is a slave pit. The people who 
built Kabrassa built also these pits, in 
which they kept their slaves at night, 
raising them by ropes in the morning. As 
you see, it is impossible to get out.” 

Kit shrugged, and the movement sent a 
pang of agony through his head. 

“ But why did Salter put you in here, 
sir ? ” he asked. 

“ I will tell you. In the course of my 
researches I have been fortunate enough to 
discover a symbol of the ancient Sun 
worship. It is a disc of virgin gold, a 
treasure beyond price. I hid it at once, 
but Salter is aware that I have found it. 
The miserable barbarian has demanded that 
I should give it up to him as the price of 
my liberty. He .would melt it down ! ” ■ 
The scorn in the professor’s voice was 
beyond words. 

Kit made an effort to rise. 

" I must get out,” he said sharply. 

“ Luli is hurt. He may be dying. I must 
go to him." A wave of dizziness came over 
him and he dropped back. The professor 
sat, silently brooding, and Kit lay still, 
unable to move. Presently he heard the 
professor muttering to himself : 

“ I must give it up. For myself I would 
not care. Salter might kill me before I 
would say a word, but I cannot leave these 
brave fellows who have come to help me to 
die in misery.” 

Kit roused. “ What are you saying, sir ? ’’ 

“ That I must give up the disc,” the 
professor answered firmly. " I will tell 
Salter when he comes.” 

“ You’ll not do it,” Kit said sharply. 

“ We can’t buy our lives from a creature 
like Salter." 

A faint smile crossed the other s tired 
face. ” My lad, I appreciate your pluck, but 
I have thought it all out and have made 
up my'mind. We have not ourselves only 
to consider but your man who is hurt, and 
your father and my son. It would not be 
right for me to refuse to ransom ourselves. 
Say no more. I have made up my mind.” 

“ About time you did, you old fool ! ’’ 
came a harsh voice from above, and, looking 
up, Kit saw Salter’s dark features outlined 
against the sky in the opening above. 
Kit wondered how he could ever have been 
.crazy enough to trust a fellow with a face 
like that. It was all evil. " Now then,” 
Salter went on, ” out with it, and when I’ve 


Jacko Goes Up 


T t was easy to see that Chimp was full 
*■ of the news. . 

“ Heard about the Air Pageant ? ” he 


moved forward. Now at last he was able 
to swing across the gap and grasp the spur. 

“ Go on up,” Kit told him. " I can 
make it.” 

Luli drew himself up on to the spur and, 
lying across it, stretched out a hand to Kit. 
At that very moment the ledge under Kit’s 
feet broke away. Luli caught him by one 
hand and. Kit swung in mid-air beneath 
the spur. For a horrid moment he was 
certain that they must both fall, but with 
a tremendous effort of strength Luli drew 
him to safety. 

For a couple of minutes both lay flat, 
panting for breath. Kit had never had a 
worse scare. At last Luli . rose and looked 
down. “ Him better now,” he said, and 
started afresh. 

Better, yes, but quite bad enough, for the 
rock in many places was rotten and they 
had to test every foot and hand hold. An 
hour had passed, and Kit felt as if he had 
been stretched on the rack before they 
reached the last ledge. This was about 
15 feet from the bottom and it overhung 
the ground below. Luli pointed to a tree 
growing out from the ledge and, swinging 
into it like a monkey, went out along a 
branch, hand over hand. The branch bent, 
and Luli’s legs were dangling about six feet 
from the ground when, without warning, 
the branch broke and Luli, with the branch 
on top of him, crashed down on the rocky 
surface. 

Luli ! ” cried Kit, but Luli did not 
move. Kit spotted a soft place below, 
swung over, and chanced it. He .reached 
the bottom, jarred but not hurt, picked 
himself up and ran to Luli. 

The plucky fellow’s eyes were closed ; 
he hardly seemed to breathe. Kit reached 


Where ? ” asked Jacko. 

" Over there,” replied Chimp, nodding 
over his shoulder. “ Come on. Some of- 
the planes are there now.” 

They took to their heels and were 
soon scampering across Farmer Goody’s 


Jacko grinned, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson he had swung him¬ 
self into the driving-seat. 

Chimp, seeming to think it w T as his ’ 
turn, caught the propeller, gave it a 
swing, and jumped in after him. 

To Jacko’s surprise the machine 
began to move,slowly forward. 

“ Help 1 We’re going up ! ” he yelled. 

And they were. 



“ Help 1 We’re going up 1 ” Jacko yelled 


big meadow, with Bouncer, as usual, 
barking at their heels. 

“ Coo ! That’s a dinky little piece ! ” 
cried Jacko, going up to a smart mono¬ 
plane, standing all by itself. “ I reckon 
I could manage that standing on my 
head,” he added. 

He leaned over and began fiddling 
with the controls. ' 

“ You’ll catch it! ” warned Chimp, 
glancing round. 


Suddenly there were cries, and men 
came running. "Hi 1 Bring that down! ” 
they shouted. 

“ Perhaps," murmured Jacko, scared 
out of his life. 

But he had been up once before with 
Adolphus, and somehow he managed 
after a few dizzy moments, to come 
safely down to earth again. ’ 

Retribution followed swift and sure ! 
It wasn’t Jacko’s lucky day. 


got the plunder I’ll pull you out and let 
you loose.” 

“ You will give me your word ? ” 

” His word,” Kit cut in scornfully. " I’d 
as soon trust a snake. You'll puli us out 
first, Salter, and take the professor’s word 
that he will show you where the gold is 
hidden.” 

" Who asked you to put your oar in ? ” 
growled Salter, glaring balefully at Kit. 
“ I don’t see why I should trust you any 
more than you trust me.” 

The professor began to speak, but Kit 
cut in. 

“ You’ll get us out first, Salter. You can 
make up your mind to that. We’d both of 
us starve before we’d trust a rat like you.” 

” You better be careful what you’re 
saying ! ” Salter yelled. " Just remember as 
you’re both in my power.” 

“ And the gold is in ours ! ” retorted 
Kit. “ And not a sniff of it you’ll get till 
we’re out of this hole.” 

Salter lost his temper. His language was 
horrible. 

“ All right,” he ended. " You stays 
where you are. I’ll show you who’s master 
afore I’m done with you ! ” With that he 
took himself off. 

The professor sighed. " You have gone 
too far, Christopher.” 

“ Not a bit, sir. No use being mealy- 
mouthed with a fellow like that. He’ll 
come round." 

Time went on. Kit was getting over 
the effects of his blow, but he was terribly 
thirsty. 

“ It’s getting near supper-time,” said 
the professor. " I wonder if he will 
bring us anything ? ” The words were 
hardly out of his mouth before Salter ap¬ 
peared. A tin came dangling down at the 
end of a string. It held some slices of 
badly-eooked bacon and a few roasted 
mealies. A second tin held water. Kit 
caught the tin of water and, in spite of his 
cruel thirst, handed it to the professor. 

He shook his head. “ You first, my boy. 
I know what you are suffering.” 

Kit put the tin to hi? dry lips and took a 
gulp. His face twisted ; he spat out the 
water and dropped the tin. 

“ Salt ! ” he gasped. A mocking peal of 
laughter came from above. 

“ Who’s master now ? ” Salter jeered.' 

“ Master ! ” repeated the professor, and 
in all his life Kit had never heard a 
tone of such bitter scorn. “ Why, you are 
not even a man. The lowest human that 
ever crawled this earth would never have 
been guilty of so foul a trick.” ■ 

The professor had managed to say the 
• one thing which cut this scoundrel to 
the quick. 

" I’ll kill you for that ! ” Salter shrieked' 
in a paroxysm of rage. He disappeared 
for a moment, then came back with a great, 
stone, which he lifted in both hands. In a 
flash Kit slipped in front of the professor. 
A fiendish grin came upon Salter’s face. 

" Both at once ! " he snarled, raising the 
rock above his head. 

Before he could release it he seemed 
suddenly to lose his balance, and with a 
terrible scream plunged down into the pit. 
Kit sprang to one side, and the man fell 
between him and the professor. He 
twitched and lay still. 

" That was a mercy of' Providence," 
said the professor gravely. 

“ I think,” said Kit, looking up, " that 
Luli was the instrument of Providence.”. 

Luli’s face was plain against the dying 
light'as he looked over the edge. " You 
safe, Marse Kit ? ” 

“ Quite safe, Luli, but horribly thirsty.” 

" You throw up tin. I fill him,” said 
Luli, and within three minutes Kit was 
pouring fresh, cool water down his parched 
throat. Then Luli rigged the rope, which 
■was lying near by, and got Kit up. Between 
them they hauled up Salter, who was still 
insensible. His right arm was broken and 
his head hurt. Finally the professor was 
hauled up. 

The professor, who was something of a 
doctor, set the arm, and presently the three 
sat down to a real supper. While they ate 
Luli answered Kit’s questions. 

“ I not killed,” he said. “ Sense, him go 
’way and I sleep. When.I wake up I follow 
spoor (tracks). I see dat bad white man, but 
he hab gun, so I hide and wait. Den I push 
1 him down hole, and dat all.” 

" You saved our lives, Luli,” the professor 
said solemnly. ” And you will not find me 
ungrateful. I shall send you 12 red blankets, 
the best I can buy.” 

Luli was stricken speechless. Such wealth 
was almost beyond his power to grasp. At 
last he got his voice back. 

" I tink dat more’n you worth, baas,” he 
said, and wondered why Kit and the 
professor both burst into shrieks of laughter. 

THE END 
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FUN FOR ALL THE FAM 9 LY 


MAIN LINE is an exciting and un¬ 
usual card game that will make any 
party go. Every boy and girl—and 
grown-ups, too—will enjoy making 
up a railway system of cards, using 
ingenuity and skill in constructing, 
altering and closing main and branch 
lines in a great race for victory! 
Any number of 
players from two 
to ten can take 
' part. 





"We”_“Are,”“War 
“Ware ” ! It’s amazing 
the number of words 
that can be spelt from 
a few letters—as you’ll 
find in SPELLING 
BEE, a game of quick 
thinking and tre¬ 
mendous excitement. 
It’s a fine spelling' test, 
and the more words 
you spot and the 
more letters you can 
use the more likely 
you are to win! 


On 

of 

Ti 



Spelling 


sale at all oood Stationers, Stores and Toyshops. Order from llarrods 
Knifllttsbriilye, Jicntalls of Kinf/slon, or Hoots* Stationery Uepts., 
Timothy White and Taylors, IP. II. Smith & Son, or Wyman <t Sons. I’osL 
Free, 2/9 each, from Dept. II, Waddy reductions, 27a, Farrinadon Street, 
London, E.CA. 




CASH TO SPEND ON YOUR HOLIDAYS 
LOTS OF CONSOLATION prizes 

A * jL , | Hundreds of treasury notes and postal orders are being sent cut to boys 

>1 >■ ’" C A and girIs xvho scnd us clevcr little verses about Izal disinfectant. Thev 

\ take a nursery rhyme and alter it so that it talks about IZAL. Here’s 

\ 3n cxamp ^ e j Alary had a little lamb, 

\ C f Its fleece was full of germs, 

y I She put it in an Izal bath, 

')/!/* ‘ 

!M GOING, 

TO BUY. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BUY WITH YOUR £1 

© A camping outfit ? # A life-size doll ? 

© A scooter ? © A doll's pram ? 

0 A conjuring set ? ©A toy aeroplane ? 

7 7 7 7 7 7 


And now it’s full of * perms.’ 

See how easy it is! Get out pencil and paper now, and see if you 
can win £i extra pocket money. 

LOOK OUT FOR ANOTHER COUPON NEXT WEEK 
★how to enter Just write your full name 

and address in the coupon below, and address it to 
Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), New-^ 
ton, Chambers & Co., Ltd., Thorncliffe, 

Sheffield. You will receive in return a 
free entry form and some helpful 
hints on how to write your rhyme. 


You can spend the prize ort whatever 
you like . The best will receive 
each, the next best 10/- each and 
there will be lots of consolation 
prizes of 5/- and 2/6 each. The 
competition will go on until Sep¬ 
tember 16th. Until then you can 
make as many entries as you like, 
when you like. If you win a prize 
you will get the money within a week | 
of sending the entry. j____ 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO. LTD 



To Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), Newton, Chambers & Com- t 
pany Limited, Thorncliffe, Sheffield. Please send me a free entry j 
form for your Children’s Nursery Rhyme Competition. Hr. | 

name.. .. 

ADDRESS..... 


I 


Fill in and post this coupon (at once). J 

- THORNCLIFFE - SHEFFIELD 


H 1i 

• * All enquiries concerning advertisement space f-f 
i f in this publication should be addressed to: * j 
; l The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S ]"] 
•[NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, !;:{ 
j"? London, E.C.4. f-j 


THE LITTLE 
FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, London, E.a) 

Is Maintained, by Voluntary 
Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 
children from London’s poorest areas have 
received the benefits of skilled medical and 
nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way ” 

—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS 
IS HARD TO FIND! 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO The 

Secretary, The Little Folks Home Fund, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Road, E.2. 


TO AVOID 
FLATULENCE 

AND PAIN AFTER MEALS 

You get burning pain and distressing 
wind after meals because your stomach is 
always too acid. Food can’t digest and 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 
Why endure this mealtime misery ? 1 Milk 
of Magnesia ’ Tablets will stop it this very 
day. They relieve acidity and sweeten a 
sour stomach at once. The stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and finishes 
its work with perfect ease. You feel nothing 
—no heartburn, no flatulence, not a 
twinge of your old stomach pain. If you 
suffer from acute gastric attacks, ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets will stop them in 
five minutes. Try them to-day ! Neat flat 
tins for the pocket, fid. and 1/-. Also family 
sizes, 2 /- and 3 / 6 . Obtainable everywhere. 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips' 
preparation of Magnesia. 





W HAT do you know 
about the men who 
guard our shores? The float¬ 
ing fortresses of steel they 
man ? Work and traditions 
of the Silent Service ? 
Whatever the extent of 
your knowledge, this pro¬ 
fusely illustrated new 
book, published with the 
approval and support of 
the Admiralty, gives an 
absorbingly interesting and 
graphic account of the 
KING’S NAVY as it is 
today, thrilling and in¬ 
spiring to every Briton. 


STIRRING ARTICLES • MADNIFICENT PHOTODRAPHS ! 

Some of the Contents: § 

P FLEET DRILL I NAVIES OF THE DOMINIONS * 

MODERN NAVAL GUNS I THE STORY OF BRITISH SEA \ 

BRITAIN'S RESERVE NAVY 


NAVIES OF THE DOMINIONS 
THE STORY OF BRITISH SEA 
POWER 

. . LIFE IN THE NAVY 
OLD CUSTOMS THAT STILL ALWAYS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
LIVE NAVAL FLYING 

TYPES OF MODERN WARSHIP I MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 


.........j 


mmsmn 


The Book for 
Every Car 

It tells you the story 
of the village you are 
passing through 

There will soon be a volume 
of the King’s England for 
every county. 

Every volume has hundreds 
of villages and a magnificent 
gallery of pictures. 

It is the very thing for the 
car, in which somebody is 
always asking, What is this 
place? What is there to see? 

Every signpost leads you to 
some romantic story, some 
dramatic chapter of history, 
some old or beautiful thing, 
and it is in these books. They 
are the 

SIGNPOST 
BOOKS OF 
ENGLAND 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


More Money Prizes For CN Girls and Boys 


Ten Shillings Each For Two Readers and Half-Crowns For 25 Others 


Jn the picture are ten familiar address, and age, and post it London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
things seen from unusual to C N Competition Number arrive not later than first 
angles. How many of them 86, 44 Farringdon Street, post on Thursday, August 24. 

can you recognise ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
each and 25 half-crowns are 
offered to senders of correct 
or nearest to correct lists, 
and in the event of ties the 
prizes will be awarded to 
senders of the best-written lists 
qualifying, allowance being 
made for age. 

It will help you to study 
the following list, in which 
appear all the names of the 
objects shown. 

Alarm clock. Artist’s palette. Bottle. 

Dutch clog. Electric-light switch. 

Fire companion set. Fruit dish. 

Grape-fruit glass. Hairbrush. Scissors. 

Slipper. Soup tureen. Tack hammer. 

Tea-tray. Telescope. Tin hat. Wire¬ 
less set. 

Write your numbered list 
on a postcard, add your name, 



This competition is for 
girls and boys of 15 or under, 
and only one attempt, which 
must be the work of the 
entrant, can be accepted from 
each reader. 

It is important to remember 
that your entry, on a post¬ 
card, should be in your best 
writing, for this may be the 
deciding factor in awarding 
the prizes. The Editor’s de¬ 
cision will be final. 

J^eaders who would like to 
do the CN a good turn 
may also help themselves to 
win an extra half-crown. This 
sum will be awarded to any 
prizewinner whose entry 
bears the name and address 
of a friend, not already a 
reader, who promises to buy 
a copy of the C N for at least a 
month. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Life On the Ocean Wave 

A you nc - man while out in a 
yacht 

Decided that he’d rather nacht 
Continue the sail. 

He looked very pale, 

And didn’t enjoy it a lacht. 


Ici On Parle Franfais 



Un avion Lo pilot? Le3 nnagei 

aeroplane pilot clouds 


Mon papa s’est engage dans 
l’aviation. 11 va devenir pilote, 
et il fera voler son avion tout 
11-haut dans les nuages. 

My Daddy has joined the 
R.A.F. He is going to be a pilot 
and fly his aeroplane right up into 
the clouds. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa¬ 
turn is in the 
east toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Venus and Mer¬ 
cury are low in 
the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at S p m on August 2t. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Aug. 20 . William Booth died 1912 

21 . Philip II of France born . 1165 

22 . Battle of Bosworth . . 1485 

23 . Baron Cuvier born . . 1769 

24 . William Wilberforce bom 1759 

25 . Sir William Herschel died 1822 

26 . Julius Caesar landed in 

Britain. 55 bc 

This Week in Nature 

]\To\v that seeds and kernels 
are plentiful the crossbill 
comes to this country. This 
bird has a very strong curved. 



crossed bill, and with this can 
cut an apple in two to obtain 
the seeds. It can also prise 
open fir-cones. The cock cross¬ 
bill is a dull red and the hen 
is olive-green. 


The C N Calendar 

’J'ms calendar shows daylight, 
twilight,, and darkness on 
August 19 . The black section of the 


Winter Soistice.Oec22' 
Shortest Day 


Spnng£qumox.March 



Autumn Equinox.Sept 23 


:ircle under the months shows how 
uuch of the year has gone. The 
d:w<: nrp now f'ettimr shorter. 


Hidden Test Cricketers 

Jn each of the following sentences 
the name of an England 
cricketer is concealed. 

We tried to discover it yesterday. 
1 will see that the door is shut 
tonight. 

Bob owes me twopence. 

We should be taught to know right 
from wrong. 

John likes the antics of American 
cops on the screen. 

Answers next week 

- LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transposition. Warden, wander, 
warned, Darwen. 

Beheading. Price, rice, ice 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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How TO KEEP 


Children’s Hair Lovely I 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves "set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
• Danderine ’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 

— FOR THE HAIR 


Full of Interest for the Boy of 

Today 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday 

- 2d 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


R 


onald was a little late in 
starting for school. He 


while the traffic was held up, 
and so avoid a long wait. 
But, just as he reached the 
island in the middle of the 
road, the policeman motioned 
the line of traffic on, and he 
had to stand and watch the 
vehicles go by. 

Suddenly he rubbed his 
eyes, for among the vans and 
lorries and buses was a real 
live elephant! Ronald knew 
about the circus in his town, 
and he at once guessed that 
the elephant belonged to it. 

He did not know, how¬ 
ever, that the kind brown¬ 


faced man who sat on the 
elephant’s back had seen him 
halted by the traffic, .. and 
noticed his wistful glance at 
the clock on the corner as the 
minutes went past. 

The driver said just one 
word to the huge beast, and 
Ronald felt himself being 
gently lifted into the air and 
placed on' the back of the 
elephant, whose trunk had 
been used to put him there. 

The man with the brown 
face smiled at him and patted 
his hand. 

“You ride with me, eh ? ” 
he said. “ All way to school, 
very good ride, no late to 
make teacher get stick I ” 


© 

“ Our master isn’t so fond 
of using the cane as all that,” 
said Ronald, “ but I’m very 
glad to have a lift.” 

The elephant was not going 
to break any speed records, 
but they ambled along very 
comfortably. 

“ How shall I get down ? ” 
thought Ronald. 

He need not have worried, 
for when the driver saw the 
school he whispered to his 
charge, and the elephant knelt 
down, and kept stilt while 
Ronald slid to the ground. 

The boys crowded round. 

“ We must all be at the 
circus tonight,” they said. 
“ Isn’t he big, and clever 1 ” 


A Surprise Ride 

You may be sure Ronald 
was there too, and, although 
there were two other 
elephants in the ring, he 
knew “his” as soon as it 
came in. 

The brown-faced man was 
looking out for him, and 
brought the elephant as near 
as he could. Ronald had 
asked his master what 
elephants liked to eat, and 
he had some bananas ready 
for it. 

“ No need to ask if you 
liked the circus,” said his 
father that-night. 

“ It was great fun,. Dad,” 
said Ronald, “ but I liked 
my ride to school even more.” 



WAIT AND SEE 

Ask your friend which will' 

fALLTO THE FLOOR FIRST- 

A DISC OF PAPER OR A PENNY 
"The penny, of course 1 he 
will say. 1 They will fall 
together if you place the 

PAPER OH THE COIN. 



★ CORONATION PACKET 

SO Fine Stamps, many rew issues, XENYA-TANOAX- 
VIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (large Pictorial). 
PERSIA, Coronation. CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, flue AUSTRALIA (Com. 
meinorativc), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto : 5I-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


WHY DOCTORS ADVISE 
LIQUID LAXATIVE 

Laxatives are always best in liquid form, 
above all for a child. For if you give a 
solid laxative the stomach may not properly 
dissolve it, and a chemical opening medicine 
in concentrated form may irritate the 
sensitive lining of a child’s bowels. 

Ask any doctor you know. He will tell 
you that the best laxative for children of 
all ages is the liquid laxative, ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs.’ He will say this because it 
is made from fruit and vegetable extracts, 
and is therefore the most natural laxative 
in the world. Being a liquid you never have 
to worry and wonder whether it is lying in 
one spot irritating and griping your child’s 
inside. You can judge just how much 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ to give your 
child to ensure a gentle yet thorough inside 
cleansing. No risk of a straining, weaken¬ 
ing, purging overdose. And how children 
love its delicious flavour ! See how their 
eyes sparkle when you bring out the bottle 
for their weekly dose which keeps them so 
gloriously fit. 

Get a bottle of this ideal laxative today. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/3 and 2/6 a 
bottle. The larger size is the cheaper in the 
long run.' Be sure you get' California Syrup 
of Figs ' brand. 


The Children s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Pleetway House, Farringdon Street, London E C i Advertise¬ 
ment Offices : Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 4 . It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter January 15 1929 at the 
Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere : 11 s a year ; 5 s 6d for six montlis. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand - ‘Messrs Gordon & 
Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central. News Agency, Ltd. August 19 , 1939 . ~ gjj 
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